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N RECENT years a great deal of attention has 

been paid to the non-directive technique 
in counseling and psychotherapy. While 
this technique first appeared in the area of 
so-called ‘‘clinical’’ counseling, it is now 
apparent that its techniques and philoso- 
phies have a wider application in other fields. 


This has not always been a welcome expan- 
sion, possibly because of the connotations 
implied in the dichotomy ‘‘directive’’ ver- 
sus “‘non-directive,’” which seem to imply 
two techniques which are apart 
Certainly the two techniques are extremely 
different in almost every respect. But it is 
necessary to remember that all counseling 
1as the same end in view no matter what it 
be called. That end is the optimum 
adjustment of the individual. 

To aid in this adjustment is an under- 
taking for which the counselor needs to use 
pevery available technique. The vital ques- 
tions with respect to the use of any type of 
counseling method must be: 


sles 


may 


1. What are the fundamental concepts 
on which this counseling is based? 

2. To what extent are these consistent 
with our knowledge of behavior? 

3. What are the specific applications of 
any approach to the particular task to 


be accomplished? 


It is the purpose of this paper to examine 
these questions in an attempt to shed some 
light on the foundations of non-directive 
techniques and their application to the par- 


ticular needs of vocational counseling. 

} We have come in psychology to regard 
‘An address at the National Vocational Guidance 
p Association Conference, New York City, April, 1946. 
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human behavior and adjustment as a func- 


tion of need satisfaction. We see man today 
as an organism engaged in attempting to 
his fundamental 


In this process he has created government, 


Satisfy needs or desires 
societies, industries, and other institutions 


If we view behavior in these terms of need 
satisfaction, it becomes clear that adjustment 
must in some way cither eliminate needs or 
supply ways by which needs may be more 
We fairly 


well in our society in satisfying our physical 


adequately satisfied have done 


needs, but have given less thought to the 
We 


example, of man s 


satisfaction of psychological needs 
have long been aware, for 
need of a job to supply him money, clothes, 
Only have we 


been concerned with the importance of jobs 


recently 


food, and shelter. 


for the satisfaction of psychological needs as 
The 


ample evidence of the 


well. recent wave of strikes 


fives 
importance of psy- 
chological needs when men strike for weeks 


over one cent an hour. 


We have seen the human being as a physi- 
cal organism with certain specific abilities. 
We have been able to describe many of these 
satisfactorily in biology and in psychological 
testing. But the individual has another vital 
aspect. He is not only a physical organism 
with certain abilities, but he has also artti- 
tudes, feelings, and emotions, and these arc 
not always consistent with his physical 
nature or abilities. We have come to recog- 
nize, too, that if human adjustment and treat- 
ment is to be effective, we must find ways 
of dealing with these important factors. It 
is in connection with these emotional as- 
pects of behavior that non-directive tech- 


niques make their greatest contribution 
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DEFINITION 


Non-directive counseling might be de- 
fined as an attempt to aid the individual by 
assisting him to a reorganization of attitudes, 
feelings, and emotions, such that he can make 
optimal use of his abilities and physical endow- 
ments. These attitudes, feelings, and emo- 
tions are believed to be more critical in the 
motivation of behavior than intelligence, 
aptitudes, physical strength, or dexterity. 
The fundamental motivations of the indivi- 
dual in the final analysis are expressed in 
terms of desires, needs, wants, and goals. We 
cannot either control or predict behavior 
except in terms of these fundamental func- 
tions. It is these motivations which one 
tries to measure by means of interest inven- 
Interest, after all, is what the in- 
It represents his 


tories. 
dividual would /ike to do. 
goals, his desires, or wants. 

The effect of attitudes, feelings, and emo- 
tions is also seen in many aspects of choosing 
a vocation. For those fortunate enough to 
have abilities of a sufficiently high level to 
have numerous choices available, it is often 
possible to discover the real reason for their 
choice of occupation in the satisfaction of 
emotional needs. For instance, it is com- 
mon knowledge that clinical psychology at- 
tracts many individuals who are primarily 
motivated with a desire to solve personal 
problems and that many teachers are less 
devoted to children than to power. Glamor 
and prestige factors motivate job choices 
more often than we care to admit. The 
average individual seems more concerned 
with embellishing his concept of himself 
than with realistic appraisals of ability and 
opportunities. These motivations cannot be 
overlooked. They are the very origins of 
behavior. Non-directive therapy recognizes 
the motivating force of such needs and repre- 
sents an attempt to deal with them. 

In addition to the stress upon the impor- 
tance of emotional and attitudinal aspects of 
behavior, non-directive counseling holds that 
adjustment is an emotional function, not so 
much a matter of the client’s not knowing as of 
not being able. It sees the maladjusted in- 


dividual as being blocked by antagonistic 
emotional aspects which prevent his for- 
ward movement. 


EMOTIONAL BLOCKING 


This emotional blocking is illustrated aya;; 
and again in the protocols of counse! 
cases. Following is an example: 


J. came to the counseling service fo; 
help. He was a “‘pre-med"’ student mak. 
ing a ‘“‘straight A*’ record in most of } 
courses but was failing every course + 
quired as a prerequisite for medic; 
He was a brilliant student and an a 
plished pianist. Interest invent 
showed a dominant pattern in medicin: 
He professed with great feeling that ¢ 
was nothing on earth he wanted more « 
to be a doctor. Certainly from the evi- 
dence at hand, there was nothing to 
gest he could not be one. He was 
rolled in a “‘How to Study”’ course. H; 
was ‘‘advised’’ and counseled repeated 
but to no avail. He was finally threatene 
by the administration with dismissa 
from the pre-med program. Naturally 
this threw him into worse confusion thar 
ever and his work disintegrated complete]; 
Eventually he sought help from the Ment 
Hygiene Service. Under non-directive ther- 
apy the facts began to emerge. His father 
had always wanted to be a ) a but lack 
of finances prevented his achieving his goa 
Disappointed, the father had become 

harmacist and from the day his son wa 
ey had groomed him, pointed hin 
coached him toward the medical profes 
sion. The son had come to college, there- 
fore, determined to be a doctor and afrax 
to face the fact that he really didn’t wa 
to. To face that fact,would have produce 
terrific feelings of guilt. He couldn’ 
let the ‘“‘old man’’ down. Fear of 
father’s reaction blocked him emotional!) 
from accepting his dislike for medicine. 

Until this emotional block was te 
moved, the boy would be torn by his cor 
flicts, unable to make a rational vocationa 
choice of any kind. Through counseling 
these blocks were removed and he was cap 
ble after some weeks of making a cho: 


Such emotional blocks do not yield readil 
to intellectual attack. Mere telling is no! 
enough. In the following excerpts fron 
counseling records, note how this fact 
recognized by the client himself. 

Client A says: 


I see what this means, but I see it wit 
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I can't feel it and I know I can't 


my head. 
doit. I know that’s what I ought to do all 


Heck, that’s the only thing to do, 


right. 
You 


but I just can’t bring myself to it. 
have to feel it too. 


And Client B states: 


This is awfully hard on me. People 
tell me what todo. I just run around from 
yne to another, asking for advice but it 
loesn’t hel Y can’t do th 
doesn’t help. ou can’t do that—just 
because somebody tells you, you can’t 
change just like that—emotionally, too, 
there are things that enter. 


What these clients have indicated is true. 
Emotional changes are not made on a purely 
intellectual basis. If real adjustment is to 
occur, some change must be brought about 
within the individual. 

In aiding the client to better adjustment, 
non-directive counseling recognizes the im- 
portant role of feelings and attitudes, and 
relies on the drive of the individual toward a 
healthy condition in accomplishing the task. 
As we have pointed out in a previous paper,’ 
this drive of the individual toward a healthy 
condition is one of the most striking aspects 
of non-directive counseling. We have recog- 
nized this ‘‘drive toward health’’ in bio- 
logical science and in medicine for a long 
time, but only recently have we seen its 
application in psychological realms. With 
the removal of blocks to the path of recovery 
there appears a spontaneous movement to- 
ward healthier integration on the part of the 
client. 


Tue Basic 


To aid the individual to free himself from 
these blocks to a better adjustment and make 
possible the client's growth toward more 
satisfactory behavior, the non-directive coun- 
sclor relies on two basic techniques. The 
first of these might be described as the crea- 
tion of a “‘permissive’’ or ‘‘acceptant’’ at- 
mosphere. By his understanding, encour- 
agement, and acceptance of his client as 
well as by his lack of censure, criticism, or 
direction, the counselor creates an at- 
mosphere in which the client can feel free to 


*Combs, A. W., “Basic Aspects of Non-Directive 
| Therapy,"’ American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1946, XVI, 
589-607. 


express himself. He can reveal his d epest 
and most negative feelings and attitudes, in 
complete assurance of 


being understood 
He is not forced to defend 


This 
situation is quite different from that which 
the client faces in daily life 


himself 


The most jealously guarded 
personality is the fundamental integt 
that personality which appears to be « 


lized in our concept of ourselves 


aspec 


or imaginary attack upon this basic 
is likely to be met by the organism with ag- 


Once} 


gression or defense. Obviously, it is im- 
possible to make changes in this basic inte- 
gration while under the necessity of defend- 


ing it. So long as the demands on the in- 
dividual represent no great threat to this 


self concept, it is possible to accept advice or 
But the moment 
such advice threatens this integration, the 


information from others. 
client springs to its defense. If he does not, 
he is lost, for he has no security, no frame of 
reference remaining 

In daily life the negative strivings of the 
personality are not generally accepted. Since 
they are not accepted, they cannot be ex- 
pressed or dealt with and must continue to 
block progress. For most of us, society does 
not permit the expression of negative atti- 
tudes and feelings. We must appear to love 
our parents whether they deserve it or not 
No parent must reject a child or hate him, 


no matter how maddening the child's be- 


havior may be. And of course we want to 


work, to be faithful to our wives or hus- 
bands, and obey the law. Society will 
countenance nothing less. Since we are un- 


able to bring such feelings out where they can 
be dealt with, we are forced to suppress them 
and even to deny their existence. In most 
counseling interviews such thoughts are not 
permissible. Almost anyone can remember 
from his own experiences a counselor's lack 
of acceptance expressed in such familiar 
phrases as: “‘Now just a minute, young 
man”; “‘Really now, it’s not as bad as all 
that’’; ““Think how many are worse off than 
you are’’; “‘Let's look at the other side of 
this thing.’” Or worse still: ‘“You're not 
so badly off—let me tell you what happened 
to me.”’ 

By its permissive, acceptant character, 
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non-directive counseling permits the client 
to pursue any line of thought to its bitter end 
without opposition. Free to express his 
most negative, frightening feelings, the 
client is free also to move in positive direc- 
c10ns. 

For example, after four interviews largely 
spent in expression of negative feeling, Miss 
O. says: “Well, the worst is out, next week 
we can start constructing.’” In non-directive 
counseling, expressing negative attitudes is 
permissible, even encouraged, to eliminate 
frustrations. The client becomes free to 
move forward without the necessity of de- 
fense. 

A second major technique of non-direc- 
tive counseling is the counselor's ‘‘recogni- 
tion and clarification of feelings.’ The 
function of this technique of recognition 
and acceptance of feeling is to bring the 
feelings and attitudes of the client to a con- 
scious level where he can deal with them. 
It serves a further function in clarifying such 
attitudes and crystallizing them in terms 
that are meaningful to the client. Such 
recognition and clarification is done without 
attempt to point directions. Directive em- 
phases are too likely to threaten the client 
and delay his progress. Furthermore, direc- 
tive remarks often check the direction of 
movement, and by directing attention to 
areas of interest to the counselor, prevent 
the client from examining those areas most 
profitable or most troublesome from his point 
of view 

With continuation of the technique of 
recognition and clarification of feeling, the 
client first expresses his negative feelings. 
Finding these accepted, he is free to move 
forward to positive aspects of his problem 
and finally to insight and acceptance out of 
which more satisfactory behavior may de- 
velop. Note how this change occurs in the 
following description of a series of counseling 
interviews. 


Curent Reacues Setr-ACCEPTANCE 


A young woman in training for the teach- 
ing profession was deeply disturbed by the 
emphasis of many of her instructors on the 
necessity for being a good mixer, an ex- 
trovert personality, and the like. 


She be- 
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came extremely distressed, and when othe: 
problems suddenly arose, sought the help 
of a counselor. In the course of the fou; 
interviews with her counselor she 
through the following stages: 


went 


1. She considered the possibility 
dropping her teacher training, as she did 
not feel she would ever become a good 
teacher as the requirements for that pro- 
fession had been by her instrucr- 
ors. 

2. She searched for good reasons why sh« 
should do this and finally decided that sh: 
had always wanted to be a nurse but on! 
changed because her father, a former 
teacher now dead, had wanted her to be a 
teacher. She decided that teaching wa 
not what she really wanted, but what he 
father wanted. 

3. This solution did not appear satis- 
factory, however, and she went on ¢ 
decide that the real reason she thought 
she might like to be a nurse was becauss 
she had a boy friend in the medical school 
whom she had just lost, and if she changed 
to nursing she might get him back. Sh 
says, “‘My boy friend is in the medica 
school—I never would have questione 
going into teaching if it wasn't for that."’ 

4. Next she turns the spot light on her 
real feelings in the problem and states, 
“IT think I would enjoy teaching. Some- 
times I like it very much. I like childre: 
and I get along with them very well. § 
far as nursing goes, I guess I had a hal 
around it—it was not my real desire 
I didn’t really want to be a nurse—it was 
just that I idealized it. 


I was set on it 
What I can do with nursing I can do with 
teaching. I know I really could succeed 
in teaching, and I'd know I had done what 
father wanted—not just because he wanted 
it but because J wanted it. I never would 
have questioned going into teaching if 1: 
hadn't been for this boy. That shows m) 
doubt wasn’t a real conviction.’ 

5. Finally, she decides that she doesn’: 
really need to fear failure in teaching 
that one can be a good teacher even if h: 
isn’t a ‘‘hail-fellow-well-met.’’ She says, 
‘I never really thought about it until ! 
started taking these courses. They keep 
driving at you, driving, driving, driving 
that you have to get along with people, 
be a good mixer, and all that. I think 1 
isn’t necessary to change yourself and be- 
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come a different person entirely. It would 
be just as bad to be overly loud and boister- 
ous. You can't forever be trying to be 
something you're not. You have to accept 
yourself.” 

6. Since receiving counseling, this 
young woman has continued her teaching 
career and has become an extremely valu- 
able and successful teacher. 


In reviewing this case, it is interesting to 
note how easy it would have been to accept 
this woman's appraisal of the situation. 
Seeing her disturbance over teaching as being 
motivated by a desire to do what her father 
wished as she stated early in the interviews, 
the counselor might have been misled into 
advising a change to nursing. It is unlikely 
that this would have been an adequate solu- 
tion and might have resulted in further 
conflict for the client. To have entered 
nursing would have caused severe guilt feel- 
ings and would have been purely an escape 
from present difficulties. Furthermore, the 
more important adjustments of self accept- 
ance might never have been possible. 

We have discussed some of the basic philos- 
ophy of non-directive counseling. Not all 
of these points apply in every case of voca- 
tional counseling. In the specific task of vo- 
cational counseling, what contributions can 
the non-directive approach make? 


Wuen to Use Non-Directive Metuop 


Studies of the effectiveness of directive 
counseling have generally demonstrated con- 
siderable success in dealing with problems 
of vocational and educational adjustment 
and less success with social, emotional, or 
personal problems. With these latter prob- 
lems non-directive counseling has proved 
most useful. It has been developed to meet 
the need for dealing with problems in which 
directive techniques have not proved suf- 
ficiently effective. It will be recalled that 
non-directive methods arose out of the ex- 
perience of psychiatrists, social workers, 
and psychologists in dealing with adjust- 
ment problems. Non-directive and direc- 
tive techniques are not antagonistic but 
complementary devices, each having a unique 
usefulness and efficiency, depending upon the 
type of problem the client presents. Non- 


directive techniques add a new and highly 
useful tool to the resources at the command 
of the vocational counselor 

The task of the vocational counselor pre- 
sents two major aspects: the educative and 
the adjustive. In the 


data to the client about 


first, he must supply 


himself, as inter- 
preted from psychological testing and other 
records, and about job opportunities. In 
supplying information to the client, the 
counselor traditionally 
techniques and has played a 
The second or ‘‘adjustive’’ 
be an activity of the client 
is his, not the counselor's, and 
remains the final judge as to its effectiveness, 
and even whether he wishes to make any 
adjustment. In this adjustive aspect the 
counselor can assist or facilitate but he can- 
not do the job. One might draw an analogy 
from the field of medicine in which the physi- 


has used directive 
dominant role 
function must 
The adjustment 


the client 


ao 


cian prescribes treatment, but it is the patient 
who must make the adjustment, and the 
physical organism which accomplishes the 


cure. In the educative aspects of vocational 
counseling, the counselor plays the major 
role; in the adjustive aspect, the client as- 
sumes the major portion of the resp 
This latter been 
recognized in counseling, partly because we 


r tech- 


msibility. 
aspect has insufficiently 
have been fairly successful in devisin 
niques for collecting and disseminating in- 
formation, but are still a long way from 
understanding the human organism involved. 
Lacking this understanding, we have been 
forced to deal with those things we know 
best the client rather 
than the client himself 
Williamson and Bordin 
aim of vocational counseling as 
individual to set his aspirations in terms of 
the level of his potentialities."’ If we adopt 
this view, it is clear that we are speaking of 
adjustment. It must also be clear that this 
adjustment is adjustment of 
Changes in attitudes are not casily 
anguish to 


the environment of 


have stated the 
‘aiding the 


an attitudes 
made 


the 


They may cause extreme 

client and be strongly resisted as an attack 

upon his fundamental integration They 
3 Williamson, E. G., and Bordin, E. § Statistical 

Evaluation of Clinical Counseling I and Psy 


Meas » PP- 117 
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may be extremely frightening to the client, 
so frightening at times that he must deny 
their very existence and they may cause him 
to drop counseling entirely. It is in connec- 
tion with this adjustive aspect of vocational 
counseling that non-directive techniques have 
most to contribute. 

From our experience and in the light of our 
present discussion, we offer two criteria for 
choice of technique in vocational counseling: 


1. Directive techniques seem most use- 
ful where the client’s primary need is for 
information, education, or an opportu- 
nity for clarification of thinking through 
discussion. 

2. Non-directive techniques have most 
to offer where the primary need of the 
client is for social or emotional adjust- 
ment, clarification of feelings and atti- 
tudes, or where a shift in personality in- 
tegration or self concept is necessary. 


A Posstste DitEMMA 


From this analysis it would appear logical 
that the best method of vocational counsel- 
ing would be to begin with directive tech- 
niques in giving information and end with 
non-directive in the making of decisions and 
planning of action. However, in spite of 
logic, this practice does not work in the 
face-to-face relationship. Having started a 
counseling relationship by directive methods 
and having been told certain information, 
the client naturally assumes the counselor is 
going to do the rest. The client accepts the 
counselor's responsibility for change, but 
accepts no responsibility for himself. Thus, 
when the counselor shifts his methods, the 
client becomes confused and resentful and 
feels the counselor has cheated him in the 
process. Often this may result in a game of 
‘‘catch’’ with counselor and client, each toss- 
ing the responsibility to the other. This 
may go on for hours and often results in 
deep feelings of annoyance for both coun- 
selor and client, which may force the client 
to give up counseling entirely. 


SOLUTIONS 


There are two possible solutions to this 
dilemma: One is to indicate to the client 
the distinction between the two counselor 
roles and the necessity for client acceptance 
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of the major responsibility. 


This require 
high degree of skill in the counselor ap 
should probably not be attempted by a b 


In spite of the utmost precaution 


ginner. 


attempting to make the distinction clea; 
the client often fails to grasp its meanin, 


In the final analysis it is not what the cou: 
selor said that is important but the meanin 
the client reads into it. Even expert cour 
selors have confused the issue and have h: 


to resort to, ‘“That’s what you heard bu: 


it’s not what I said."’ 


A more feasible approach is one we hav 
This is to maintain fron 


frequently used. 
the start a non-directive approach and 1 
supply information to the client throug 


written reports or through reference to an- 


other counselor who acts as an interpreter 
tests and as a source of information. T 


technique works well and avoids the neces- 
Thus at Syracuse 


sity for shifting roles. 
when a series of interviews has been starte 
directively and a situation arises which seen 


more likely of solution by non-directive 


means, the client may be referred to a n 
directive counselor. The reverse is also tr 
When counseling has been started 
directively and the necessity for informat 
or testing arises, the client is referred to 1 
proper sources for such 
though the original counselor may be 
pable of handling the matter. This meanst 
counseling staff must be thoroughly fan 
with both approaches and aware of the 
vantages and limitations of each. 


AcCEPTANCE—THE ToucHSTONE 


In the final analysis the success of « 
seling of whatever variety depends o1 
degree of acceptance on the part of 
client. Without acceptance, counseling 


not changed the client in any basic degree 
Whether such acceptance can occur or not 
seems dependent on the extent to which th 


facts are, or can be made to be, consistent wit 
the fundamental integration of the client 
personality. If new ideas are consistent w:' 


the client’s conception of himself, accept 


ance may readily occur. If they are 
new ideas represent a threat to his personalit 


structure and must be resisted. The stronge! 


more convincingly they are forced upon t 
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NON-DIRECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


Thus ad- 
vice, personal in- 

ence, suggestion, or any other directive 

chnique may be readily effective when the 
advice or information given is consistent 
with the client's personality structure. When 
they are not consistent, they are disturbing 
to the client and may actually impede his 
progress by producing greater confusion. 
In social, emotional, and personal problems, 
the primary difficulty is often an inability 
of the client to accept either himself or the 
circumstances about him. To attempt to 
force such acceptance can only result in con- 
fusion and annoyance. Acceptance can only 
come from within. It cannot be imposed 
from without, regardless of the weight of 
the evidence. Where acceptance is difficult, 
therefore, it is necessary for the counselor to 
find some technique which does not threaten 
the client and drive him to defend himself, 
but which protects the client from the neces- 
sity of self defense and frees him to move to- 
ward acceptance at his own volition. It is 
not enough to shrug one’s shoulders and say, 
‘Well, I told him what to do."’ Having ac- 
cepted the responsibility for helping the 
client, it becomes the responsibility of coun- 
scling to create a situation in which accept- 
ance becomes possible. Where acceptance 
is the major issue, non-directive methods have 
most to offer. 

From our own experience with both di- 
rective and mon-directive methods, non- 
directive techniques appear to have particular 
applicability to vocational counseling in the 
following situations: 


nt, the greater his resistance. 


persuasion, education, 


1. As @ preliminary interview technique. 
Because of the greater freedom of non- 
directive methods this seems the most ef- 
fective approach, as it leaves the client 
free to bring up any problems. It does not 
restrict him to the particular questions or 
problems of interest to the counselor. 
Bixler* has pointed out how this technique 
may aid the client from the first contact to 
gain better understanding of himself in 
vocational guidance. In the Mental Hy- 


‘ Bixler, Roy H., ‘*Clinical Counseling in Vocational 
suidance,"” Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1 (July 1945), 
p. 186-192. 


iene Service at Syracuse, couns 
instructed to begin interviews ti 
to reserve any directive 
end of the session. Case 
thus become more meaningful, 
plete, and reveal more of the dynamic as- 
pects of behavior than would otherwise be 
truc. 

2. When the level of aspiration shows 
marked variation from demonstrated ability or 
when there is a wide discrepancy between ex- 
pressed and measured interests dis- 
crepancies are warning signals of a sepa- 
ration between the individual's concept of 
himself and objective fact. This is a dan 
gerous situation for directive counseling 
and may be fraught with considerable emo- 
tional disturbance. 

3. When the pre-counseling information 
from testing, observation, or reports 
others indicates a pressing social, emotional, 
or personal problem. We have already dis- 
cussed how non-directive therapy 
most likely of success in these types 

4. Whenever it is necessary for the client 
to make decisions. It is doubtful if a coun 
selor can hope to know his client well 
enough to make decisions for him. 
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must remain the prerogative of the client 
It is his right to make decisions and, what 
is less often recognized, it is his right nor to 
make decisions 
5. Whenever it is necessary to deal with 
parents. Most parents view their children 
emotionally, rather than objectively. It is 
imperative to avoid directive methods 
with parents who are themselves too 
directive and who are attempting to force 
the child in preconceived directions 


Our experience has indicated that the non- 
directive method has much to offer the voca- 
tional counselor although its philosophy and 
techniques are a radical departure from estab- 
lished procedures. There is probably no one 
method of approach to counseling problems. 
The job is too big for that. The well-equip- 
ped counselor must use every resource at his 
command. We still have much to learn about 
non-directive methods; but if present results 
are any indication of eventual possibilities, 
this new approach to counseling has placed a 
valuable technique in the hands of those en- 
gaged in aiding human beings to more satis- 
factory adjustment. 
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My Part in a Better World’ 


RICHARD C. BROWN 


Student, The Ohio State University 


Those words sum up the 
interested 


LIKE PEOPLE. 

basic reasons why I became 
in the profession of teaching. 

Like everyone else, I found that my choice 
of a vocation changed as my years increased. 
During high school I was greatly interested 
in writing as a career and my Freshman 
year in college was spent in the study of 
journalism. 

After that year, I got a job in a chain 
grocery store. The thing I liked most 
about the work was waiting on trade and 
talking to the customers. But I decided to 
go back to school, and there I made desultory 
efforts to write something worthy of publica- 
tion. I was so naive that I bought a type- 
writer under the impression that this would 
help me to become a writer. 

Then I received an offer that appealed to 
me greatly. This job was with a firm of five- 
and ten-cent stores. My title was ‘‘Assistant 
Manager’’ but in reality I was sort of a 
traveling goodwill agent. I worked in 
several towns putting on promotional cam- 
paigns, talking to the salesgirls about sales- 
manship, mingling as much as possible with 
the townspeople, and trimming windows. 
It was hard but interesting work. 


Tue Green Catt 


Trimming windows indirectly led to my 
downfall. One May morning I was trim- 
ming a window containing ladies’ under- 
garments. From the window I could see 
some green hills, a topographical feature to 
which I am especially susceptible. All 
morning it was a battle between the green 
hills and the ladies’ undergarments. By 
noon the green hills had scored a decisive 
victory. I announced to a somewhat 
surprised manager that I was going to quit. 

The gathering war clouds removed me 

‘Reprinted through the courtesy of Ohio Schools, 
where this article was published, Septemrbe, 1946. 
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very soon after that from my beloved grec hatio 
hills. I went to Officers’ Candidate Schoo! Baro 
and became an officer. Then I joined bninis 

parachute troops, spent the usual amount bnd 
time in training camps in this country and, Pearric 
up to the time I went overseas, I probably FR, shic 
wasn't much different from millions of other Iproar 
young men. bevar 
War Impressions 
ur f 

The actual war appalled me. It was nor so fgime 
much the battle experiences—I expected f§oldic 


those and had been trained to accept then 


exten! 


It was the things war does to innocent people; [@iers 

the economic and moral chaos that modem }black 
war brings to whole populations and civili-}@ll At 
zations; the things men and women in Europ: | fowdi 
have to do to get something to eat and a} @nifor 
warm place to sleep; little children standing 

with buckets waiting to get the scraps whic! 

we scraped from our mess kits; the setting]} 4. 

up of false goals until it seemed that it is the | fhoug 
liar, the cheat, the thief, and the black mar-{§ felt 


ket dealer who get along best, while the| §,- 


Ce 


honest person suffers. These things made : pbs v 


very deep and, I hope, a very lasting impres-| Gate ] 
sion on me. Stayin. 

Shortly before the war ended, our divisior Alling 
captured the city of Essen, Germany. It}) wp, 
was the home of the giant Krupp armament] find th 
works, and an estimated 300,000 slave labor-| §dered 
ers were released from the control of the] @ the 
German army. For two weeks we had t|gere ; 
cease our pursit of the Wehrmacht and try }fheir « 
to bring some order and discipline out of the|§mes ; 
chaos. Finally we got all the displaced per-fmited 
sons rounded up and my company was place:| 9 Shor 
in charge of a camp containing 2,000 Rus fenicd 
sians, Poles, Italians, Belgians, Dutch, a0 |@hich 
French. Friction seemed to be constant with} fhose | 
antipathies organized along racial 
than personal lines. It was a grandstan}fired , 
seat for the observation of the deep racia cisiy, 
hatreds that plunge Europe into war neat in 
every generation. The only solution secme: as as 
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MY PART IN A 


to be to re-sort everyone and put each nation- 
glity into a separate camp. This we did. 

\ few months after the war ended, our 
givision was sent to Berlin where we re- 
mained four months. This city presents a 
yery good laboratory for the study of inter- 
national cooperation, because it is divided 
into four zones which are separately ad- 
ministered by the Russians, English, French, 
Americans. The ‘‘cooperation"’ 
tarried on in a rather tense and strained 
fashion and there were often flare-ups, again 
preanized along nationalistic lines with little 
tegard to the personalities involved. 

Then we were sent back to France to await 
pur redeployment to the States. By that 
Zime the French people and the American 
$oldiers were vying with each other in the 
éxtent of their misunderstanding. The sol- 
dicrs judged the whole French nation by the 
Black marketers, and the citizens condemned 
a)! Americans because of the actions of a few 
fowdies concealed in the anonymity of their 
Gniforms. 


was 


G. I. 1x Searcu oF A CAREER 


As my time for discharge grew near, my 
thoughts turned once more to a career. 
felt that I wanted to do something about 
He conditions I had seen. I applied for 
pbs with UNRRA and also with our own 
State Department, but both jobs necessitated 
Saying in Europe and the green hills were 
Gilling once more. 

When I arrived home, I was amazed to 
God that I and my fellow soldiers were con- 


“dered experts on international affairs. Many 


@ the people who held down the home front 
pere adopting the views carried home by 
eir soldier sons and husbands, and some- 
mes those opinions were formed after very 
Bmited observation on the part of the soldier. 


}eShortly after I arrived home I accom- 


nied my sister to a high school dance 


(Which she was to chaperon. The sight of 


ose healthy, clean, warmly dressed, and 
cll-fed young people at the dance, com- 
red with what I had left in Europe, was 
cisive in my choice of a vocation that would 
in with my abilities and interests. It 
as as simple as that. I wanted to be a 
lacher. 
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Now I am one of thousands of veterans 
who have returned to 
I am preparing myself to 


school to continue 
their education. 
teach social sciences and English at the high 
school level. Although my interest in edu- 
cation has come only recently I have formed 
some tentative ideas concerning what educa- 
tion can do for the young people of our 
country. 

To me the schools, originally created by 
the community to fill a community need, 
exist primarily to provide citizens who will 
fit into community life with as little friction 
as possible. It is becoming increasingly 
clear that everybody lives in three types of 
community simultaneously. 

The first is the home the 
locality where one lives and works. The 
bulk of the young people attending second- 
ary schools will engage in such diverse oc- 
conductors, fac 


community, 


cupations as street car tory 
workers, bakers, salesgirls, wives, and moth- 
ers. I would favor offering in our high 
schools subjects designed to do the greatest 
common good for the greatest possible num- 
ber, since it is patently impossible to pre- 
pare each person for the specific position he 
or she eventually will find. 
By such subjects I mean 
courses acquainting 
underlying principles of many vocations; 
similar survey courses designed to enrich the 
student's future life by giving him or her an 
idea as to what is worthwhile in movies, 
radio, books, music, and art; subjects em- 
phasizing social relationships taught in a 
manner that would stress getting along with 
and, finally, 


broad survey 


the pupil with the 


all classes, colors, and creeds; 
classes to help young people with their so- 
cial and vocational problems. 

Secondly, there is the community of our 
nation as a whole. My ideal teacher would 
try to interest his pupils in social and eco- 
nomic problems that are nationally impor- 
tant. Since we are a democracy, he should 
impress upon them that a conscientious and 
thinking electorate, capable and interested 
in choosing wise leaders, is essential to a 
healthy democratic form of government. In 
the recent war we have seen what people, 
indoctrinated in certain beliefs largely by 
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their schools, are capable of doing. I see 
nothing wrong with such indoctrination in 
the principles of democratic government for 
the young people of our country. Democ- 
racy has to be learned and without such 
teaching, ‘‘government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,’ will perish 
from the earth, destroyed either by some 
outside power or from within by a small 
militant group taking advantage of the 
apathy of the general public. 

Finally, there is the world community. 
We are still a long way from the concept 
of the whole world living as one community. 
Nicholas Murray Butler is quoted in an article 
on world federation as saying: ‘‘If I were a 
young man I would not go into education. 
I would devote my life to the realization of 
world federation.’ 

Perhaps it is brash of me to disagree with 
so distinguished a man but I think the con- 
cept of world federation will come only 
through education. The citizens of the 
United States, the peasant walking along. the 
linden-lined roads of France, the Soviet mem- 
ber in Russia, and the coolie starving in China 
are only hours apart geographically, but 
they are centuries apart in their way of 
thinking. My ideal teacher, in addition to 


With the frantic calls for teachers ringing in our ears, we publish this 
t credo of oneG. 1. with the hope that counselors will seek recruits among |% 
their most promising pupils for tomorrow's teachers. a 


his other duties, would do his best to a 
crease this mental distance by a few seconf. 
He would be old enough to realize thar ; 
world and human nature change very sloy 
but young enough to maintain some zea] ; 
trying to change it. 


With the cooperation of men like } 
in this country and other countries, wi: 
men in this generation and succeeding gener 
tions, there may some day come a time wh. 
Americans, Englishmen, Germans, Russiar 
and all the other nationalities consider then 
selves as members of the same community 


In conclusion, let me quote from the pg 
sonal letter President Truman sent to eve 
man and woman upon his or her dischar 
from service after the war: “‘As one of th 


Nation's finest, you undertook the mog@valu: 
severe task one can be called upon to perforngtOsP 
Because you demonstrated the fortitude 10 


resourcefulness, and calm judgment necessagil 
to carry out that task, we now look toy 
for leadership and example in further exa 
ing our country in peace.’” I think, inn 
own particular case, I can best provide thi 
example and leadership through the prot 
sion of teaching. Why do I want to do 


Because . . . well, because . . . I like peopif rene 
asua. 
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ing Sener ever has there been greater need for 
acquainting young people with sources 
» Russia f information about colleges and other 
sider then for further training. If young people 
munity. fh.d access to school catalogues and directories 
m the pegagnd were trained to use them, they could re- 
to evegguce correspondence, trips of inspection, and 
dischargpotless applications for admission. The 
one of mgpreparation of transcripts and the task of 
the mog@valuating them would also be lightened if 
© perfornpgrospective students were acquainted with 
fortituigae information available in printed form. 
r necessary One of the objectives of vocational and 
ok to valucational guidance is to help thé individ- 
-her exaigal to plan his educational program. To 
nk, int = this objective, we should provide in- 
ovide thagptmation about schools for further training. 
he profe Many methods are employed to give this in- 
tod rmation: motion pictures, college-day con- 


ke peopif @rences, and shelves of college catalogues. 
~ |@asual perusal of the directories and cata- 
Ipgues will reveal some helpful information. 
But young people need training in using 
, them. Such training should take the form of 
a definite exercises and projects given preferably 
|@ assignments in class or in a group activity 
| 
The writer has compiled a set of questions 
@d exercises designed to meet this need. 
Many of these questions may serve as spring- 
Boards to discussion on problems encountered 
® vocational planning. The project could 
lappropriately be placed in the curriculum in 
|@py grade between the ninth and twelfth. In 
the Newark Public School, questions similar 
|@® these are included in the course of study in 
‘Occupations in the ninth grade, where they 
afc integrated with the planning of the pupil's 
izh school course. In the upper grades, the 
estions may become a part of the educa- 
mal guidance program of planning for 
ther training. Among the values derived 
m these exercises and the accompanying 


Questions about Colleges 


For Training Youth to Use School Catalogues and Directories 


GERTRUDE FORRESTER 
Head Counselor, Arts High School, Newark, N. J., Public School 


discussions are: (1) a new concept of the im- 
portance of college education; (2) awareness 
of the importance of college education or 
vocational preparation; (3) stimulation to 
continue one’s education; (4) discovery of 
opportunities 
known; (5) development of more definite 
educational knowledge that 
scholarships are offered to those possessing 
superior intelligence, ambition, effort, and 
talent; and (7) the ability to locate data in 


college bulletins and directories. 


educational not previously 


goals; (6) 


QuEsTIONS AND Exercises 


Which part of the following statement is in- 
correct: A Guide to Colleges, Universities and 
Professional Schools in the United States gives 
information concerning 3,389 college units, 
including 417 junior colleges, 719 liberal 
arts colleges, 318 teachers colleges and nor- 
mal schools, 1,504 professional schools, 431 
extension divisions, and 41 home study 
schools? 

Name the colleges with an admission require- 
ment of graduation from secondary school 
in the upper ten per cent of the class. 

Which of the state teachers colleges in your 
state offer training for kindergarten teach- 
ing? 

Name four schools which offer training for 
the occupation of radio repairman 

Does the Academy of Aeronautics, La Guar- 
dia Field, Long Island, require high school 
graduation for entrance? 

Name and locate three accredited schools 
offering mechanical engineering. 

How many men and how many women at- 
tend Howard University? 

Is geometry required for admission to the 
Liberal Arts College of the University of 
Wisconsin? 

What colleges offer courses in game preserva- 
tion? 

What are the qualifications specified for any 
three scholarships you or your friends 
would like to secure? 
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Name schools in your state and in one other 
state, which offer training for machinist, 
baker, furrier, shoe repairman, and aircraft 
welder. 

What is the average cost of room and board 
at Pennsylvania State College? 

Is an examination conducted by the College 
Entrance Examination ened required for 
admission to New Jersey College for 
Women? 

Is there a Phi Beta Kappa chapter at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho? 

What is the ratio of faculty members to 
students in the University of Minnesota? 
How many graduates of the University of 
North Carolina are listed in Who's Who in 

America? 

Is Bryn Mawr a co-educational institution? 

For a selected state, name the colleges ac- 
credited by the state department of educa- 
tion, the state university, the regional asso- 
ciation, and the Association of American 
Universities. 

Name ten skilled trades for which training 
is given in the vocational or technical 
schools of your state. 

Are applicants for admission to the Walter 
Hervey Junior College, New York City, re- 
quired to have a personal interview with 
one of the officers of administration of the 
College before securing an application 
form? 

Name two home study schools, approved by 
the National Home Study Council, which 
offer courses in trigonometry. 

Does the University of Michigan confer a 
Doctor's degree in forestry? 

The University of California, Berkeley, re- 
quires that one’s high school marks rank 
in the (underline): upper one-half, upper 
one-third, or upper one-tenth of the 
graduating class. 

Does your State University offer training 
leading to a Master's degree in economics? 

Is a graduate of Wheaton College, Illinois, eli- 
gible to become a member of the American 
Association of University Women? 

How many full-time faculty members are em- 
loyed at Russell Sage College? 

What are the qualilicetions enerally re- 
quired for admission to the approved 
schools offering courses in criminology? 

Does Montclair, N. J., State Teachers College 
have a summer session? If so, for how 
many weeks? 

Name three schools where evening courses are 
offered in social work leading toward a 
degree. 
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Are there vocational counseling facilities 
Bucknell University? 

What junior colleges in your section of ; 
country offer terminal courses in salesm, 
ship? In radio? 

Is Denison University accredited by 
American Association of Universities? 

Which colleges offer training courses 

roved by the American Occupatior 
“herapy, Association? 

What colleges in California offer high-sch 
level courses? 

Name two colleges to which one may be ; 
mitted by examination if he has nor ¢ 
pleted high school. 

Name one school offering training in med; 
secretarial work. 

How long is the period of apprenticeship { 
three of the skilled trades? 

Name the requirements for entrance to t! 
schools in three different states. 

Are there health services available at 


University of Miami? 

Is Ripon College under public or private co: 
trol? 

Divide the class into committees, each 
which will select one state and report 
college which offers several special 
vices. 

What scholarships are available at Wils 
College? 

Does Cornell University have a placemen} 
service? 

Is the Newark College of Engineering a 
credited by the Engineers’ Council for P: 
fessional Development? 

Are dormitories provided at Milwauke: 
Downer College? 

To avoid an inferior school, what would you} 
investigate in addition to the following 
amount and quality of equipment, traini: 
and experience of instructors, practical 
of training, length of time the school ! 
been operating, and the records made by! 
graduates? 

Is the degree, Bachelor of Commercial Science} 
Rider College? 

For a selected profession, give the number 
Doctor's degrees awarded in 1939 by fiv: 
institutions. 

Are physical education and recreation pro 
vided at Lehigh University? | 

What is the total enrollment at the Univer} 
sity of Texas? 

Name three schools to which only veterat 
are eligible. Do they accept women 
well as men? 

On a map of your state or an adjoining state 
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QUESTIONS ABOUT COLLEGES 


locate the universities, liberal arts colleges, 
junior colleges, state teachers colleges, and 
five vocational or technical schools. 

What are the opportunities at the present 
time for college training through enlist- 
ment in the Army or Navy? 

What is the difference between the require- 
ments for a Pepsi-Cola scholarship and a 
National at Harvard Uni- 
versity? 

How may one qualify for a scholarship from 
the National Science Foundation recom- 
mended by the Committee on Discovery 
and Development of Scientific Develop- 
ment? 

Describe the Holloway plan for training 
officers of the U. S. Navy in fifty-two col- 
leges. 

Ask each person in the group to report on one 
institution attended by a recent alumnus of 
your school. 


Source MATERIAL 


The reference books and pamphlets listed 
below should be provided as sources where 
pupils can find answers to the questions in 
the foregoing list. Pupils may be given sev- 
eral class periods or a specified number of 
days in which to complete the assignments. 
In answering a question, the pupil should 
cite the reference consulted and the page 
number. 

To these reference books should be added 
catalogues of schools and colleges which 
Students are likely to attend. Additional 
questions may be prepared concerning schools 
in the local area. 

Printed Directories listing schools giving 
Wocational training are issued by the Depart- 
— of Education of the states of New York, 
WNew Jersey, and Connecticut. A Directory 
Prepared by a veterans’ counselor is Directory 
f Opportunities for Education and Vocational 

raining in New Jersey, compiled by Ernest C. 
Shawcross and distributed by the Union Book 
Bhop, Elizabeth, N. J. Listed under two 
hundred occupations are the New Jersey 
folleges, junior colleges, seminaries, business 
schools, public and private trade schools, 
public high schools, privatesecondary schools, 
and adult schools. Your State Department 
f Education can possibly furnish you with a 
imeographed list even though a printed 
ulletin isnot available. Similar Directories 


have been compiled for New York City, 


Philadelphia, and Boston. 


REFERENCES 


Accredited Higher Institutions. Ella B. Rat 
cliffe. U.S. Office of Education, Bull 
1944, No. 3. For sale by the Superintend 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. $0.25 

Includes the names of professional and 
technical schools accredited by national o: 
ganizations in twenty-one fields of work 

Annual Handbook: Terms of Admission to the 
Colleges of the College Entrance Examinatt 
Board. William A. Neilson. Ginn 
Company. Published annually. $1.25 

Contains terms of admission and 
information for each of the fifty 
which require the examination given by 
the College Entrance Examination Board 

American Junior Colleges. Walter C. Eells 
American Council on Education, Washing 
ton, D.C. 1940. $3.50 

Lists accredited junior colleges with in 
formation concerning each. 

American Universities and Colleges. Clarence S 
Marsh, editor. American Council on Edu 


relate 


res 


cation, Washington, D.C. 1940. $4.00 
Descriptive information about colleges 
and universities. Supplemented in 1945 by 


Guide to Colleges, listed below. 

Approved Technical Institutes. National Coun 
cil of Technical Schools, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1947. $0.15. 

Lists schools in forty-two fields which 
offer training for positions supplementary 
to professional engineering. Included ar 
acronautics, radio, chemistry, 
tion, refrigeration, and watchmaking. For 
each school there is given information cos 
cerning courses, entrance requirements, } 
opportunities, and recognition 

Baird's Manual of American College Fraterniti 
George Banta Publishing Company, M 
nasha, Wisconsin. 1940. $4.00 

Lists men's and women's social and pro 
fessional fraternities in colleges and uni 
versitics. 

Career Schools and Junior Colleges. Marguerite 
Tuttle, 28 W. 44th Street, New York 18 
1945. $1.50. 

Description of schools offering training 
in photography, art and design, secretarial 
training, costume design and fashion illus- 
tration, dramatics, medical secretary, mer- 
chandising, and business. 
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1945-1946. Free 
Colleges and Professional Schools in Ne; 
Bulletin No. 4. 

Private Business Schools of New Jerse) 
Bulletin No. 3. 


Vocational Education in New Jersey, Publi: 


Educational Opportunities in Connecticut. State Education for Veterans. 
Department of Education, Hartford, Conn. 
1945. Jersey. 

Summary of data concerning the educa- 
tional offerings in Connecticut which have 
been approved for purposes of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944. Includes 
degree-granting institutions, public day 


and Private Schools. Bulletin No. 5 
Adult Education Opportunities in New Jer- 


and evening secondary schools, vocational- sey. Bulletin No. 7. 
technical schools, apprentice schools, and Schools of the Eastern United States. Adeling T 
independent schools and colleges. Miller and G. O. Canon. State Schoo ai 
Directory of Private Home Study Schools and 322 Reis Street, New Castle, Pa. 194 id 
Courses. National Home Study Council, 839 $4.50. ye : 
Seventeenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Information about the vocational anj J @ ‘ 
1946. Free. professional schools of thirty of the Easter the 
Lists 41 aoienres correspondence study States. wen 
or home study schools with courses offered So You're Going to College. Clarence Lovejoy. F 1st 
by mail. Another section contains a list Simon & Schuster, Inc. 1940. $3.00. the 
of 127 occupational fields and follows each Contains information on working one forn 
with a reference to the schools that give way through college, obtaining loans a: tech 
courses for it. scholarships, and some unusual data such | tries 
Guide to Colleges, Universities, and the Profes- as the absence or presence of a Phi Be: pp 
sional Schools in the United States. Carter V. Kappa chapter, number of graduates from |) +’, 
Good, ed. American Council on Educa- each of the 895 institutions listed in W/ - 
tion, Washington 6, D.C. 1945. $5.00. Who in America. 
A tabular arrangement of information Vocational Training Opportunities in New Yor 
listed by states and by subject matter. In- State. The University of the State of Nev 
cludes information about unaccredited as York, The State Education Department | Ez 
well as accredited institutions. Regarding Albany, N. Y. 1946. $0.25. |) arrai 
each institution, facts are presented about Listed under occupations coded accord- | | tion, 
type of institution, calendar, curricula, ing to the Dictionary of Occupational Titlt:) mag 
costs, health service, housing arrange- are the non-degree granting institutions | and 
ments, vocational advisory service, student where training may be secured. Included | } 
aid, physical education and recreation, are public schools, some private trad a 
special rules and regulations, enrollment, technical, and commercial schools ar a a 
accreditation, degrees offered, etc. other institutions of less than college gr: wie 
Junior College Directory. American Association which have been licensed, peso —_ 
of Junior Colleges, 1201 Nineteenth Street, registered by the New York State Educa a"? 
Washington 6, D.C. 1945. $0.50. tion Department. groun 
Number of students, faculty, and other Where to Find Vocational Training in New Yor'| “lany. 
data. City. Vocational Advisory Service, ‘ Th 
Opportunities for Higher Education in New York Madison Avenue, New York City. 1946.) “requ: 
State. The University of the State of New $2.00. | Nside : 
York, The State Education Department, Fees and other information presented for} Jang . 
Albany, N. Y. 1944. $0.75. the 481 educational institutions in New) ). 
Information concerning degree-granting York City that give some form of traini: 
institutions and junior colleges. in 700 kinds of work. Section on courses} 
Publications of State of New Jersey, Depart- for the handicapped. 
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Homogeneity of Items in Cleeton’s Classification 


LESTER NICHOLAS RECKTENWALD 


Marquette University Center, Veterans Administration, Milwaukee, Wis. 


HE Vocational Interest Inven- 
fom initially printed in 1937, appeared 
in its present form in 1943. Except for the 
addition of one category, making ten instead 
of the original nine, and the elimination of 
the SR section, few changes of consequence 
were made in the internal construction of the 
instrument. The present analysis concerns 
the original nine categories of the men's 
form. It is an attempt to study the grouping 
technique employed. More specifically, it 
tries to ascertain which of the three groupings 
appearing in the Inventory for each category 
of vocational interests contains items most 
closely associated with each other.? 


CONSTRUCTION OF THE INVENTORY 


Each of the categories contains 70 items 
arranged in three groups: A, 20 occupa- 
tional titles; B, 20 names of school subjects, 
magazines, prominent persons, and the like; 
and C, 30 questions and statements about 
specific traits, general descriptions, and vari- 
ous activities and minutiae of experiences. 
In the discussion which follows, it will be 
convenient to refer to Group A items as 
occupational titles; Group B items as back- 
ground factors; and Group C items as miscel- 
lany. 

The directions for marking the Inventory 
require that the subject place a plus sign be- 
side the item he likes or would answer ‘‘yes"’ 
and a zero sign beside the item he dislikes or 
would answer “‘no."’ 


Tue 


One may legitimately ask: why are vari- 
ous kinds of items included in the Inventory? 
What is to be gained by a listing of such 


! See also “Grouping of Occupations in the Cleeton Vo- 
cational Interest Inventory,"” Occupations, December, 


1945, and “Attitudes toward Occupations before and 
after Vocational Information,” January, 1946, by L. N. 
Recktenwald. 

| *This analysis is not intended to show that the In- 
)ventory is or is not valid. 


unparallel items as those mentioned above? 


Would not one type be adequate? Appar- 
ently, there is no complete agreement among 
inventory makers as to the worth of the 
various kinds of items. Among the blanks 


in current use we find at least one which en- 
compasses only occupational titles, another 
mainly particulars corresponding somewhat 
to the miscellany of the Cleeton blank, and 
others a diversity of components. Our 
analysis is expected to shed some light on 
the problem by ascertaining by a statistical 
method what type of item draws the most 
clustering of pluses. It tries to 
which grouping is most homogencous. 


discover 


Usep 


In order to study the problem, the mark- 
ings of 83 individuals on an administration 
of the Inventory are analyzed. These per- 
sons were selected from 166 twelfth grade 
boys in a high school, all of whom had 
marked the Inventory. They were chosen 
from alternate names of the boys in alpha- 
betical arrangement. From the 
certain statistical calculations are made. 


responses 


PROCEDURI 
The chi-square test was applied to the 
responses of each of the 83 boys to the items 
of the Inventory by the use of the following 
formula for the A and the B groups: 


x+ 
=x + 
20 180 
(= (> or 
180 180 ) 


=X + = sum of the pluses 

=X or = sum of other responses 
180 = number of all responses in all A B groups 
20 = number of all responses in one A or B group 


Because Group C contains 30 items, the fol- 
lowing substitutions were made in the for- 
mula: 30 for 20 in the first fraction of the 
numerator and 270 for 180 in the last frac- 
tion of the numerator and in cach of the two 


Taste I 


Frequency Distraisution or Cut-Squargs 


Cut-Square Vatues OstraineD Prom THE NuMBER oF 


Piuses AND Orner Responses in Groups A, B, anp C 
; Frequency BY Groups 
x2 

A B Cc 
84.0-89.9 ] 0 0 
78.0-83.9 0 0 0 
72.0-77.9 l 0 0 
66.0-71.9 2 0 0 
60.0-65.9 0 ] 0 
54.0-59.9 8 0 0 
48.0-53.9 5 0 
42.0-47.9 5 2 0 
36 .0-41.9 16 6 0 
30.0-35.9 6 14 
24.0-29.9 12 13 3 
18.0-23.9 10 18 15 
12.0-17.9 | 9 17 26 
6.0-11.9 | 8 5 31 
0.0- 5.9 } 1 2 4 
Toral | 83 83 83 
Mean 33.1 23.8 15.0 
Standard Deviation | 17.3 12.0 6.9 


fractions of the denominator. 

If the markings of these boys are purely 
chance responses, chi-squares of O result. 
Hence, the degree to which a chi-square 
deviates from 0 for a given individual is a 
measure of digression from chance. So, the 
larger the chi-square value, the greater the 
clustering. Now, if the boys tended to mark 
more pluses in one group than in another, 
this fact would suggest greater association 
among the items of that group. 


OCCUPATIONS 


FINDINGS 


The distribution of chi-square values 
shown in Taste lI. It will be observed tha; 
clustering took place to the greatest degre. 
in Group A (mean of 33.1) and least jp 
Group C (mean of 15.0), with Group § 
(mean of 23.8) occupying a middle position 
It will also be seen that the standard devia. 
tion is largest for Group A (17.3) and small. 
est for Group C (6.9), with Group B (12 
again occupying a middle position. That ; 
to say, there is a progressive decrease i: 
both the means and standard deviations fron 
AtoBtoC. From these data, we may infer 
that the occupational titles drew the mos 
clustering of pluses and the miscellany the 
least, with the background factors at a poin: 
between the two. Furthermore, it appear 
that Group A selected individuals whos 


likes were most highly crystallized. 

In Tasre II, the chi-square values ar 
shown distributed according to their level 
significance. Note that the items of Grou 
A and B, especially A, are significant); 
associated in the minds of these boys an 
that the items of Group C are not, using the 
5 per cent level as the dividing point. |: 
other words, the markings made by thes} 
boys suggest a greater homogeneity of oc 
cupational titles than of the other items an 
a greater heterogeneity of miscellany than 
the other items. 


Taste II 


Distr1BUTION oF Cu1-Squares AccoRDING TO LevgL or SIGNIFICANCE 


FREQUENCY BY 

Groups | Per Cent sy Groups 

Tenth Significance A B C | A B C 
20.0 and over | 1%and over 62) 49) 17) 74.7) 59.0 20.4) 
18.2-19.9 2- 1% 967 4333] 2.4$79.5 10.8}80.6 4.8°39 
15.5-18.1 5- 2% 2 9 2 2.4) 10.8 14.5| 
13.4-15.4 10- 5% 5 8) 10 6.0) 9.6 12.0 
11.0-13.3 20-10% | 5) 3 9 6.0 3.6 10.8; | 
9.5-10.9 30-20% 1/16 15/50 | 3.6)20.4 1.2)19.2 18.160 
7.3- 9.4 50-30% | 2) 2 2.4| 2.4 10.8 
5.5- 7.2 70-50% | 2| 0) 4) 2.4) 0.0 4.8 
Below 5.5 | Below 50% | 0) 2) 3) | 2.4 3.6) 
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CLEETON’S CLASSIFICATION 


LimITATIONS 

Inasmuch as the Inventory is designed for 
use in grades nine through sixteen and with 
adults, this question arises: Would the 
markings made by individuals of lower and 
higher educational level, or in different en- 
vironments, or by adults with considerable 
occupational experience, be similar to those 
found in this inquiry? This is a problem 
which would bear further investigation. 

The appearance of items in groups might 
unduly have influenced the boys in making 
one type of response to those items, whether 
they actually felt the way they marked the 
items or not, when they saw that a few of 
them were obviously liked or disliked. This 
problem does not admit solution from the 
above data. The only way to study this 
question would be to compare markings 
made on the items arranged in different 
orders and groups. 


SIGNIFICANCE 


Within the limitations, the evidence pre- 
sented carries more than a hint that the mis- 


997 


cellany listed as belonging to the occupa- 
tions in any one category are not so dis 
tinctive to that category as they ought to be 
in a rigorously constructed instrument. It is 
difficult to see that such entries as 
which follow have a place in a vocational! 
interest inventory because of their general 
application to most occupations. ‘‘People 
who get along casily with others,”’ “‘peop! 
who do not worry,’’ and “people who are 
careful about health’ do not seem to be pecu- 
liar to any one occupation or group of oc- 
cupations. Is it not possible to find more 
distinctive specifics for each category? Actu- 
ally it may be, but on the surface it does not 
appear too difficult to segregate from the 
multifarious characteristics and activities of 
man’s experiences those particulars which fit 
into a microcosm of occupations. Judging 
from the evidence of this analysis, we con- 
clude that the Inventory does not appear to 
contain them to the degree desired. What 
such distinctive minutiae might be could be 
ascertained only by further exhaustive re- 
search. 


those 


Before taking his present position Lester Recktenwald was associated wit/ 


Veterans unit, College of the City of New York, and the schools of Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee, directing guidance and personnel activities. 


His other 


article on the Cleeton Inventory appeared in Occupations, December, 1945. cr 
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Alumni Organize Occupational Information 
Program 


W. J. LITTLE 


Vice-President, Victoria College Alumni Association; Bursar, Victoria University, 
University of Toronto 


OR MORE THAN fifteen years, alumni of 
Victoria College, Toronto, have helped 
undergraduates to make vocational plans. 

Victoria is one of the four colleges com- 
prising the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of Toronto. It has the distinction of confer- 
ring the first degree in Arts in the Province 
of Ontario in 1845. During the decade be- 
fore the war the registration of students at 
Victoria was approximately 900, about 
equally divided between men and women. 
During the war the registration remained 
fairly constant but the percentage of men 
dropped. In 1944-1945 there were only 
280 men, a little less than 30 per cent of the 
total registration of 960. During the session, 
1945-1946, there were 1,677 students at Vic- 
toria, of whom 862 were men. Of the 478 
men from the Services, 177 have returned to 
finish their courses and 301 are in the first 
year. 

When the first vocational guidance groups 
were organized in 1931, certain things were 
taken for granted. All were students pro- 
ceeding to a degree in Arts. Their presence 
in college presupposed a definite purpose in 
obtaining a higher education. It was as- 
sumed, and experience soon confirmed this, 
that the majority of the students had al- 
ready decided what vocation they intended 
to follow after graduating. It was also as- 
sumed that many of these students would 
like to know more about their chosen voca- 
tion. Others desired information that would 
aid them in choosing their life work. Fur- 
thermore, the members of the groups could 
be classed as adults as the majority were in 
the junior or senior years. The groups were 
not co-educational. The program was or- 
ganized by the Victoria College Alumni As- 
sociation for the men students. Later the 
Alumnae Association organized groups for 
women students. 


To bring this service to the attention of 
the students, two plans have been followed 
One was to advertise a mass meeting of the 
men students of the College interested 
making vocational plans. This mecting 
was addressed by a prominent speaker on 
such a subject as “Choosing One's Lif 
Work,” *‘After College, What?’ The pro- 
gtam of group meetings for the year was an- 
nounced at this meeting. 


PROCEDURE 


A more direct approach has been used with 
better results as it permits students to in- 
dicate what group meetings they wish to at- 
tend. A questionnaire is sent to a selected 
number of students. This year it was sent t 
all men in the graduating class and all other 
men who were veterans. About half of the 
students to whom the questionnaires were 
sent completed and returned them. During 
the war years the groups were discontinued 
because the small number of questionnaires 
returned indicated that as the students were 
pledged to joining the Armed Services or cn- 
gaging in specialized war service immediate} 
after graduation, the consideration of civilian 
vocations belonged to a more or less remote 
future. 

After a brief introductory statement and ; 
list of vocations for which groups were ar- 
ranged in previous years, the following ques- 
tions are asked: ‘‘Have you decided what 
your vocation will be?’’ ‘‘If so, what is it? 
‘‘Would you like some information about the 
details of that vocation from a ‘Vic’ graduat: 
who is now engaged in it?’’ ‘Will you at 
tend a group meeting for this purpose? | 
“If you have not decided, please list the 
vocations regarding which you would like 
information.’ Students are asked to give 
their name, year, and course, and return the 
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ALUMNI OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION PROGRAM 


form to the Secretary of the Alumni Associa- 

This past year a relatively high percen- 
tage of questionnaires has been returned. 
The attendance at the group meetings has 
been uniformly good. An analysis of the 
answers to the questions shows that the vo- 
cations in which the students are interested 
rank as follows in order of choice: Teaching, 
Law, Accountancy, Post-Graduate Work 
leading to teaching positions in colleges 
and universities), Advertising, Trust Com- 
panies, Journalism, Merchandising, Invest- 
ment Banking, Social Service, Scientific Re- 
search in Industry, Publishing, the Ministry, 
Insurance. Requests were also received from 
individuals wanting information concerning 
Personnel Management, Civil Service, Public 
Administration, and the Diplomatic Service. 

The groups met on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days at 5:00 p.m. in College classrooms. 
Only one group met each day. Formerly 
two groups that would not likely attract 
the same students were scheduled for the 
same hour. This plan did not work. For 
example, a student might be interested in 
Advertising and Teaching or in Merchandis- 
ing and the Ministry. It was therefore de- 
cided to give every student the opportunity 
to attend each group. The groups are 
announced on the College bulletin boards 
and in the campus newspaper. No special 
effort is made to secure a large attendance. 
An informal group of 10, 20, or 30 students 
produces better results than a ‘‘mecting™’ 
attended by 50 or 100. A student chairman 
presides, usually a senior who is interested in 
the field to be discussed. He is chosen by a 
committee appointed by the Student's So- 
ciety, which cooperates with the committee 
of the Alumni Association in charge of the 
program. The student chairman briefly in- 
troduces the group leader, stating the class in 
College to which he belonged, and his ex- 
perience and present position in the vocation 
he represents. 

The group leaders are, without exception, 
alumni of Victoria College. These men 
give this service gladly, and the committee 
in charge boasts that a request to a graduate 
to participate in this work has never met 
with a refusal. The committee chooses as 


leaders men who are young enough to re- 
member vividly their own ** 
days in their vocations, old enough to have a 
solid experience behind them. In some 
tions outstanding achievement or unusual ex- 
perience has indicated that one particular 
man must be secured if at all possible. For 
the information of the leaders, a brief circu- 
lar of suggestions has been prepared by the 
Alumni Committee. This circular, although 
basically unchanged, is revised each season. 
Each leader is advised to prepare an address 
lasting ten or fifteen minutes, which is to be 
followed by a question period. Each group 
meeting lasts approximately one hour. 


apprenticeship”’ 


voca 


Tires to Group Leavers 


The suggestions regarding the prepared 
address are both general and specific. In the 
first place—"*Many of the students who will 
hear you have not yet chosen their voca- 
tion and are keenly interested in the pos- 
sibilities your vocation offers as contrasted 
with others’’; and ‘‘Many of those who have 
decided upon their vocation have no infor 
mation as to how they should prepare them- 
selves for or enter the vocation."’ It is sug- 
gested that the address should cover the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. Picture the satisfaction you get from 

your vocation and tell why it is the 

most interesting one in the world to 
you. 

What do you consider the special 

qualifications for success in your voca- 

tion? 

3. Whar is the value of university train- 
ing in your particular vocation? Are 
university men welcomed? If not, why 
not? 

4. Stress the necessity of starting at the 
bottom. 

5. Is there an opportunity for initiative 
and originality or for pioneer work in 
your vocation? 

6. What income may be expected at first 

and later? 

Tell the story of your own experiences 

if you wish. Illustrate with stories of 

success and failure of other men, par- 
ticularly university men, in your voca- 
tion. 


= 
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8. Outline some of the steps to be taken 
to enter your vocation. 


The address should be only an introduction 
to the subject. The success of each meeting 
depends largely on the ability of the leader to 
inspire and answer questions. For this rea- 
son the most successful groups are not too 
large. In brief, the purpose of each group 
leader is to make available reliable informa- 
tion about a particular vocation. Following 
a group mecting, the leader often arranges 
interviews with students to discuss more 
personal problems connected with the choice 
of or preparation for that vocation. 


Nort A Compete SERVICE 


The committee recognizes that its efforts 
do not comprise a complete vocational gui- 
dance service. All questions regarding aca- 
demic work are taboo. Although a leader 
may discuss the value of a particular subject 
as a preparation for a specific vocation, he 
refrains from advising an individual student, 
who is directed to the College Dean or 
Registrar. In the second place, no aptitude 
tests or interest inventories are given. The 
student must appraise his own suitability or 
liking for the vocation. It is the vocation 
not the individual that is being considered. . 
an objective approach. Finally, it is nota 
job-finding or placement service. However, 
students have secured jobs through the con- 
tacts made with graduates, particularly in 
the fields of Accountancy and Law. The 
fact that both the leader and the student 
are members of the College has paved the 
way to business connections and friendships 


J W. J. Little has been a member of the Vocational Guidance Committee of _ 
the Victoria Alumni Association since its inception and serves as liaison 
officer between the Association and the undergraduates. He has been : 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association and is now Vice-President. He is 
also a Past President of the Alumni Federation of the University of Toronto 

and has been a Director of the American Alumni Council. : 


in many cases. As the Alumni Federation 
of the University of Toronto, of which th- 
Victoria College Alumni Association is 4 
part, maintains a placement office, it has nor 
been necessary for the guidance program t 
offer this service through this group effort. 


EVALUATION 

In appraising the value of this program 
some criticisms and some results should b- 
noted. The method deals with only one 
aspect of the problem—information about 
occupations. No counseling is offered to 
individual students. That service would 
require trained counselors and if provided 
shouid be done officially by the College. 
Our alumni are frankly amateurs in voca- 
tional guidance. Their service is volun- 
tary and the attendance of students is volun- 
tary. The only index of the value of this 
service comes from comments of students 
following group meetings, unsolicited but 
appreciative. The fact that students who 
attended groups in the earlier years are now 
group leaders is significant. The willing- 
ness of graduates to participate in this pro- 
gram has been of great benefit to the Alumni 
Association in recruiting a band of working 
members. More than one graduate has ad- 
mitted that the preparation for a group mect- 
ing has given him a better appreciation of his 
own vocation. The basic idea is that the 
experience of the graduate is available for 
the student who wants to use it. 

Much credit for the success of the program 
should go to Hall Linton, who has been 
Chairman of the Alumni Vocational Gui- 
dance Committee since its inception. 
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CONSIDERABLE AMOUNT Of publicity has 

been given to the shortage of librarians. 
The Office of Placement and Personnel Rec- 
ords of the American Library Association 
reports that between September 1, 1945, and 
August 31, 1946, it received job orders for 
1,653 librarians, but there were only 508 


persons registered with the Placement Office. 

The reason for this discrepancy may be 
inferred from a study of the salaries paid in 
the positions open: 


Per cent Salary 
19 $2,000 and less 
62 2,100-2,499 
15 2,500-2,999 
2 3,000-3,999 
2 4,000 and more 


The persons registered indicated the mini- 
num salaries they were willing to accept as 
follows: 


Per cent Salary 
10 2,000 and less 
26 2,100-2,499 
25 2,500-2,999 
30 3,000-3,999 
4,000 and more 


Eight-one per cent of the positions pay 
$2,500 or less, but only 36 per cent of the 
registrants are willing to accept such posi- 
tions. 

The situation is further aggravated by the 

fact that the Schools of Library Science are 
not producing candidates at a rapid rate. 
Less than a dozen of the 217 new registrants 
are from this year’s library school classes. 
} It would seem that the remedy should be 
japplied which is recommended for increas- 
fing the number of teachers—a general raise 
of salaries. 


Edztorial Comment + + 


The Librarians’ Im passe 


It is of interest to note that the American 
Library Association has established an Office 
of Personnel Administration. Its dutics will 
be to give advisory service and conduct 
needed studies and researches in the field of 
library personnel. 


For Srates PLANNING VETERANS’ EDUCATION 


The United States Office of Education has 
issued a Bulletin, ‘‘Data for State-wide Plan- 
ning of Veterans’ Education,” by E. V. 
Hollis, which should help states that are 
trying to grasp the size of the task facing 
them in furnishing education for veterans. 
The Bulletin gives information on more than 

2 million men from the Army. Informa- 
tion on age and previous education of Army 
Personnel was supplied by the Adjutant 
General's Office of the War Department. 
Data on the intentions of 20,000 soldiers re- 
garding education and migration were sup- 
plied by the Information and Education 
Division Headquarters of the Army Service 
Forces. 

Ninety-four tables are given showing the 
formal education of Army Personnel by 
Certain tables give distributions by 


states. 
age groups. Some startling facts are brought 
out: Nearly 10,000 officers did not com- 


plete more than eight grades in school before 
entering the Service. Approximately 12 
per cent of Army enlisted men from grades 
1-8 ranged from illiteracy through the 
fourth grade. It is the group least likely to 
seck further education. It is estimated 
‘that approximately 7.4 per cent of the 
white and 4.6 per cent of the Negro enlisted 
men ‘‘were planning to return to full-time 
school after leaving the Army; an additional 
4 per cent of the whites and 7 per cent of the 
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Negroes think they may possibly do so.”’ 

“Twenty per cent of the men with pre- 
vious college work expect to return to a gen- 
eral liberal arts program."’ 

The author of the Bulletin comments: 
“The provision of superior counseling and 
suitable educational programs in a given 
State might easily increase the attendance 
of Servicemen who had not completed high 
school.”’ 

State planning will be affected somewhat 
by the fact that some of the men did not ex- 
pect to return to the state from which they 
came. Eight per cent of the whites and 17 
per cent of the Negroes expected to migrate. 

While these figures are confined to Army 
personnel, Dr. Hollis believes that data 
from the other branches of the Armed Forces 
would be similar, and he gives some evidence 
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on this point. 


Data are also given showin; 
the ‘Ability and Efforts of the States to Sup. 
port Education.”’ 


New Periopicat APPEARS 


We are pleased to welcome a new period. 
cal, Industrial Training Abstracts, publishe: 
by the Wayne University Institute in Per. 
sonnel Methods in cooperation with th: 
Michigan Industrial Training Council. |; 
contains abstracts of books and articles 
interest to training personnel in industria! 
commercial, and business organizations. T); 
Abstracts which began publication in Sep. 
tember, 1946, appears quarterly. Roger Bel- 
lows, Division of the Institute in Personne! 
Methods, is the Editor.—H. D. K. 


Letters to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 

In the field of vocational guidance, valu- 
able time and effort are spent in sterile re- 
search, in exploring phases of subjects that 
produce no consequential results, directly or 
indirectly. 

A good example of this is Thomas E. 
Christensen's arcicle on ‘*Dictionary Classifi- 
cation of the A.G.C.T. Scores for Selected 
Civilian Occupations"’ in the November Issue 
of Occupations. Notwithstanding several 
demurrers that other factors should be con- 
sidered and that the grouping is suggestive 
rather than determinate, it still seems of no 
significance to know the relationship between 
mental test scores and success in occupations. 
Why would it not be just as valid (or in- 
valid) to correlate anthropometric factors 
with vocational success in different fields? 

The error made, it seems to me, is that one 
of a multiplicity of factors cannot be iso- 
lated and used as a criterion of judgment. 
We are dealing with unique individuals 
looking for work at a definite time and place. 
And because we are dealing with unique 


individuals, focus must be directed to the 
totality of factors constituting a human! 
being. 

A veteran coming into the office for coun- 
seling brings with him more than an I.Q 
he brings with him a dynamic history 
successes and failures, of interests and fixa- 
tions, of needs and values; and it should be, 
remembered that his intelligence would 
have revealed itself conspicuously in his 
pattern of experience and his level of inter- 
ests and his school achievement. To ex- 
tricate an I.Q. from the complex integration 
we call personality for suggestions to future 
vocations is to enter a blind alley and in- 
evitably mislead ourselves and the counselees 

To say that a veteran with an A.G.C.T 
score of 128.1 may enter accounting anc 
hope to succeed in it if other factors, such 
as interest, aptitude, good eyesight, ctc., 
are present, is to express a tautology. H«e 
may also enter a thousand other fields with 
as much justification. 

Furthermore, to use the A.G.C.T. score 
as a prognostic tool is to invite trouble be- 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


cause we know that success in accounting, 
for example, involves many factors not mea- 
sured by the A.G.C.T. score, such as the 
qualities of patience and persistence. 

Finally, the whole validity of the A.G.C.T. 
score is a moot question, especially when deal- 
ing with a single individual. Many G.I.'s, 
jong out of school, lost the habit of taking 
ests, and many were frightened by them, 
with the result that they scored poorly. 
Therefore, how much reliance can be placed 
on the score in working with an individual? 

Moving on, I should like to add a few 
comments on the problem of the labor market. 
It seems that the majority of vocational coun- 
selors spend most of their time counseling, 
giving only marginal attention to the con- 
crete problems of job placement. Although 
they may give lip service to the subject of 
job opportunities within a given labor mar- 
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ket, they feel that the job will come to 
those properly trained in suitable occupa- 
tions. They apparently believe that em- 
ployers are patiently waiting for the right 
person to come along and sell them the 
idea of hiring him. This, by and large, is 
arrant nonsense. Employers, needing help, 
actively enter the labor market in the search 
for such help; they just don’t sit and wait. 

If we are not to enter another period simi- 
lar to 1930 and 1940 when good jobs were 
scarce, regardless of training, we counselors 
should strive to have the government im- 
plement its policy of full employment. This 
is of crucial importance. Without full em- 
ployment, counseling recoils on itself, and 
becomes an academic pursuit, academic in the 
worst sense of the word, disconnected from 
the pressing realities of life. In the last 
analysis, job counseling presupposes job 
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opportunities; otherwise, we are training 
swimmers for a desert land 
Otsnansky, Employment Counselor, U.S.E.S., 
Boston. 


To the Editor: 

We counselors often have wished for more 
detailed data on the number preparing for 
various kinds of employment, which we 
might compare with available data on job 
opportunities. Perhaps those of us in train- 
ing institutions should begin by reporting 
current data on students in training for 
guidance work. Herewith are the figures for 
the fall term, 1946-47, in the Department of 
Guidance and Personnel Administration, 
School of Education, New York University. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


B.S. 36 

M.A... 133 

17 

Ed.D... 7 

Special students, no degree.. 6 
Total 199 

SPECIALIZATION 

Educational and Vocational Gui- 

dance in Schools 46 


Student Personnel Service in Col- 
leges and Universities 12 

Vocational Guidance in Commun- 
ity Agencies 

Vocational Rehabilitation Cx 
seling..... ll 

Not Specialized 65 


65 


yun- 
Total. 199 


Rosert Hoprock, Chairman, Dept 
and Personnel Administration, New Y ork Uiversity 


of Guidance 


Watch for preliminary Convention Program and hotel reservation 


card, addressed to you personally. 


Association Activities 71 


Reports from Officers, Trustees, Branches, Committees, and Members of N.V.G.A. a 
| 
are: 
back 
Milt 
Pre-view of Convention Program re 
Colu 
hro 
Psy FOR THE Convention Program are organizations (NEA, AVA, APA, and AMA Fede 
still a-making. Any program announced will report on their relation to guidance. The F | 


now is necessarily tentative. The names of 
outstanding speakers will be released later. 
In the meantime here is a preview to indicate 
the “shape of things to come."’ 

The Convention theme is: ‘Developing 
the Human Resources of Democracy.”’ Fri- 
day, March 28, is CGPA Day, with joint 
meetings of constituent groups, including 
NVGA. The schedule includes general regis- 
tration, morning and afternoon sessions, and a 
banquet. Friday’s program will include 
outstanding speakers who will discuss topics 
of general interest such as labor-management 
problems and their relation to vocational 
guidance, the international setting, etc. 

Saturday, March 29, is NVGA Day. 
After informal breakfasts there will be an- 
other opportunity to register. Keynote 
speaker at the opening general session is 
President C. Gilbert Wrenn who will discuss 
Vocational Trends. The points raised by Dr. 
Wrenn will be amplified by discussion groups 
in both morning and afternoon sessions. At 
the luncheon representatives of professional 


Columbus—The Convention City 


OLUMBUs, WHERE NVGA holds its first 
C post-war Convention, is the capital of 
Ohio. Located in the center of the state, 
it is the gateway to the Midwest. Served by 
two transcontinental airlines, § major rail- 
roads, and 16 motor bus lines, its daily sche- 


first meeting of the Delegate Assembly wi 
be at 3:30 and will be followed by a recepti 
given by the Columbus Branch, NVGA 
Small, informal dinners will precede the eve: 
ing session at which representatives of g 
ernment agencies (BLS, USES, U. S. Office 
Education, VA) will present their contribu- 
tion to the personnel field. 

At Sunday breakfast small groups maj 
meet informally. The speakers at the morn- 
ing general session will be former NVGA 
Presidents Margaret Bennett and M. R. Tra- 
bue. A special worship service will follow, 
with an inspirational speaker. The meeting } 
which is open to CGPA has been arranged 
by Alice Lloyd of the Deans of Womer 
Workshop sessions of NVGA committees an 
divisions follow informal luncheons. Next 
comes the second meeting of the Delegate As- 
sembly. A prominent speaker is scheduled t 
speak at the evening session. 

On Monday you will have the opportunit 
to take field trips and to make a more careful 
survey of the exhibits. 


ML 


that 

B1.0 

BOcia 

dule of 32 planes, 59 trains, and 250 motor ee 
busses makes it easily accessible from all ) Bran 


parts of the country. Columbus is a popular 
convention city. From 1943-1946 it was host 
to more than 400 conventions. 

Ohio State University, Capital University, 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES 


and other schools and colleges are located 
here. The city maintains a Gallery of Fine 
Arts, the Columbus Philharmonic Orchestra, 
two museums, three daily and two Sunday 
newspapers, and five radio stations. Among 
the famous names associated with Columbus 
are: O. Henry, George Bellows, Eddie Ricken- 
backer, Elliott Nugent, James Thurber, and 
Milton Caniff. 


Following is a listing of railroad rates to 
Columbus from a few sample cities, scattered 
throughout the country. Note that the 
Federal Tax of 15 per cent is mot included in 
the prices quoted. Only the round trip rail- 
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way fare is given; pullman reservations 
would be extra. 
AccoMOoDATIONS 
The Deshler-Wallick Hotel is official 
NVGA Headquarters. Single rooms, $3.30 


and up. (Very few available) Double, $5.50 
up; large rooms (4 to 10 persons), $2.20 up 
Other hotels with minimum rates for 
rooms are: Neil House, $4.40; 
Fort Hayes 
coln, $2.20; 


singice 
Seneca, $2.50; 
(double) $5.25; Broad Lin- 
Southern, $2.50. Make reser- 
vations direct to the hotel; you will soon re 
ceive reservation cards. 


Railroad Fares—Round Trip 


Atlanta, Ga. 

Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Denver, Colo. 
Houston, Tex. 
Madison, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York City, N. Y. 
Raleigh, N. C. 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Toronto, Canada 


Washington, D. C. 


First Class Coach 
$33.95 $23.90 
49.30 27.10 
20.15 11.90 
71.45 51.25 
65.05 47.50 
26.60 17.05 
40.30 28.05 
38.85 20.80 
38.45 22.70 
27.10 15.15 
94.10 70.80 
119.50 82.95 
25.95 18.05 
30.65 7.25 


The President’s Corner 


AST MONTH I started a discussion of the 

finances of the Association. The crux 
pf the matter is this: Neither the $1.50 
that goes to the Occupations budget nor the 
$1.00 that goes to the balance of the As- 
Bociation budget (from the $2.50 that is al- 
Jocated to the National Association from each 


)Branch member) is paying its way. The 


ournal last year cost $2.80 per subscriber and 
nly the large number of non-member sub- 
cribers at the full subscription rate of $3.50 

ept the budget in the black. Printing costs 


are going up and our only salvation is the 
general subscriber list and the Journal! subsidy 
left to the Association by the National 
Occupational Conference. This 
should not be whittled down too rapidly and 
most of it should go for improvement and 
promotion of the Journal. 

More serious is the small budget for the 
balance of the Association activities. We 
keep in the black here by whittling down As- 
sociation services to members and to the 
Branches. We have only $250 for subsidiz- 


subsidy 
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ing the work of twenty-some Divisions and 
Committees—we should have $2,000. Then 
the ideas and projects of our busy chairmen 
could be supported and the Association would 
move forward. In an average year’s budget 
we have about $550 for traveling expenses 
for the President and the Executive Secretary. 
As a consequence, there is too little direct 
contact with National Officers. (By the 
way, how is the Trustee sponsorship working 
out? Did you know that your Branch has 
an Officer or Trustee as a special sponsor? 
Have you called on him for help? He might 
be able to visit your Branch if you would ask 
him to share a little of the travel expense. 
The Trustees have set aside a small special 
budget item for Trustee travel to Branches.) 
Most presidents see the need for keeping in 
closer touch with Branches and travel more 
than their budget allows—paying the balance 
out of their own pockets. And did you 
know that Trustees pay their own expenses 
when they attend a Trustee's meeting? 

We need more money. Dues should go up. 
Rent ($1,500 now) has gone up and so have 


Branch 


Northern California 


The Branch met at the San Francisco Mu- 
nicipal Airport, November 16, as guests of 
United Airlines. A carefully planned tour of 
inspection from the control tower to repair 
shops provided occupational information on 
vocational opportunities for youth in avia- 
tion. Following a luncheon, the guides and 
manager of United gave further informa- 
tion on their organization. Little booklets 
of job descriptions and cartoons were dis- 
tributed as souvenirs. 


Washington, D. C. 


At the meeting, December 9, a panel dis- 
cussed the recent survey on vocational ad- 
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the modest salaries of our staff, stationery 
and every other item. Membership total; 
have gone up too, but not so fast as prices 
Therefore, in order to meet cost increases and 
in order to provide an Association budge; 
that can provide service to our members. 
we need to increase our $2.50 National! due; 
to $4.00. This is low for a professional associa- 
tion which includes a professional journal, th. 
lowest of any to which I belong. 

This is being written the day before Christ. 
mas. I have just returned from a meeting 
of the Representatives of the Council 
Guidance and Personnel Associations (I an 
vice-president) in Chicago, at which w: 
planned for our Convention at Columbus, 
Ohio, March 28-31. It is going to be a 
wonderful convention if our plans material- 
ize. So in my heart I am wishing you a 
Merry Christmas and in print I am advising 
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you to make your reservations for the Con- 
vention. The Deshler-Wallick Hotel is NV- 
GA Headquarters—C. Gitpert WRENN, Presi- 
dent, NVGA. 


News 


justment in the area, made by the Council of 
Social Agencies. One of the recommenda: 
tions made by the survey concerned counse!- 
ing and placement services in the District 
public schools. 

Panel discussants included Norman J. Nel- 
son, Associate Superintendent, D. C. Publi 
Schools; Marguerite W. Zapoleon, Wo 
men’s Bureau; Fred Hetzel, Director, USES 
D. C.; Mitchell Dreese, Director, Veter 
ans Education, George Washington Univer 
sity; Eugenia Leonard, Dean of Women 
Catholic University; Catherine Grant, Asst 
to Chief of Clerical Placement and Services 
Section, U. S. Civil Service Commission; a0: 
Clarence Pierce, Director of the Social! Surve' 


of the Council of Social Agencies. 
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Chicago 


‘A Synthetic and Clinical Approach to 
Guidance and Personnel’’ was discussed by 
William S. Sadler at the dinner meeting, 
January 6, 1947. Mr. Sadler is a member of 
a firm of management engineers and personnel 
consultants and served in the U. S. Marines. 
His discussion was based on experience drawn 
from ten thousand clinical cases. 


Boston 


For the meeting January 8, 1947, members 
were asked to submit in advance questions 
on any phase of guidance—theory or prac- 
tice—that they wanted discussed. At the 
meeting the following panel discussed the 
questions: Ellen Fitzpatrick, Assistant Di- 
rector of Guidance, Arlington, Mass.; Jean- 
nette Friend, Vocational Consultant, Family 
Society of Boston; Adele Howe, Consultant, 
Greater Boston Veterans Service Center; 
William A. Valdina, Director of Guidance, 
Needham, Mass.; Frederick A. Zehrer, Staff 
Member, V. A. Guidance Center, Harvard 
University; Thomas M. Harris, Harris, 
Rust, and Hawthorne, Personnel Research 
Consultants, Research Fellow, Clinical Psy- 
chology, Harvard University; and J. Wen- 
dell Yeo, Associate Professor of Education, 
Boston University, Panel Leader. 


Minneapolis 


The progress made in the use of scientific 
techniques for selection, placement, and 
guidance in the Armed Forces was discussed 
at the meeting, January 8, 1947. Personnel 
practices in the Navy, Army, and Marine 
Corps were presented by Guy L. Bond, Ken- 
neth E. Clark, and Cornelia T. Williams... . 
The December Newsletter was particularly 
interesting. The ingenious method for 
awarding professional books free to mem- 
bers is an innovation other Branches may 
Want to copy. 


Omaha, Nebraska 


“Educational Opportunities’’ as an Aid to 
feet Youth's Challenge was discussed by 
arry A. Burke at the dinner meeting, De- 


cember 12, 1946. Dr. Burke is Superintend- 
ent, Omaha Public Schools. . 
series for the year, dealing with 
Challenge."’ 


This is One Of a 
“Youth's 


New Jersey 


The December issue of the Newsletter gave a 
full report of the meeting at Atlantic City, 
which was concerned with the status of th¢ 
high school The high 
school boy, not the girl, has ‘no place to go,"’ 
according to George S. Pfaus, N. J., State 
Director, USES. ‘‘Eighty per cent of the 
state’s 180,000 unemployed 
male,’ he pointed out. He declared that the 
majority of openings are for young women 
or for skilled workers and that the high 
school boy who has not enlisted for military 
service is facing a problem which has no 
precedent, even in 1920 and 1921. ‘‘The un- 
certain status of the high school boy is mak- 
ing him a poor gamble for industry."’ 


graduate today. 


workers are 


Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 


Martin Schaul discussed job opportunities 
in vocational guidance at the meeting, Decem- 
ber 11, 1946. Although the outlook in in- 
dustry is less promising than during the war, 
Mr. Schaul stressed the increasing demand for 
counselors in schools, government agencies, 
and community agencies. Mr. Schaul is 
Director, Institute of Occupational Research, 
New York City. 

Cincinnati 

“Vocational Training and Employment 
Placement of Slow Learners’’ was discussed by 
a panel, December 12. Robert L. Herman 
described the testing program at the William- 
son Heater Company. W. H. Koester dis- 
cussed employment procedures at Ivorydale 
Factory, where he is employment manager. 
Cincinnati Public School facilities for train- 
ing slow learning pupils were presented by 
Assistant Superintendent George Reavis. 


Philadelphia 


R. D. Matthews, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, described conditions in the Middle 
East at the mid-winter dinner meeting. Dr. 
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Matthews traveled in that area for a year and 
a half as Director of a Commission estab- 
lished by the American Council of Educa- 
tion. 


Providence, R. I. 


The topic scheduled for the March 5 meet- 
ing was Rehabilitation, with these speakers: 
Iris W. Booth, Executive Secretary, Com- 
munity Workshops, and Harry Smith, Bu- 
reau of Rehabilitation, R. I. State Depart- 
ment of Education. ‘‘Family Relationships 
and Resources"’ were discussed at the Decem- 
ber meeting by Lawrence C. Cole, Adminis- 
trator, State Home and School; and Richard 
M. Brown, General Secretary, Family Wel- 
fare Society. 


Houston, Texas 


‘“*How Can the Public Schools Aid in the 
Vocational Guidance of Youth?’’ was dis- 
cussed by the panel, December 11, 1946. 
Discussants were Clara L. McLendon, Dean, 
Milby High School; Mrs. A. Blieden, Dis- 
trict President, PTA; Jack Donoghue, Texas 
State Employment Service; Alan S. Green, 
of Emanu El, chairman. Following the panel 
discussion the audience was invited to par- 
ticipate in a general discussion which was 
concluded by a brief summary and recom- 
mendations for Branch action. 


New Branch Organizes 


The Miami Valley, Ohio, Vocational Gui- 
dance Association has held its organizational 
meeting and is applying for membership in 
NVGA. The organization meeting on De- 
cember 4 was addressed by Mary Corre of 
Cincinnati, who spoke on ‘‘Establishing a 
Guidance Organization.’" More than 30 
members have already joined and there are 
many more prospects. The Association ex- 


tends heartiest congratulations to the new 
Branch. 


OCCUPATIONS 


— par 
Who’s Who and Where h 
ect 
R. is teaching a course in test; 
and measurements in Kingston, N. Y., for p° 
New York University. He is also serving , G 
Chairman of the Mayor’s Advisory Commit. | 
tee for the City of Middletown’s (N. 
Veterans Service Agency. Mr. Swem ; ¥ 
President, Mid-Hudson Branch, NVGA, and 
Director of Guidance, Middletown. a 
Dwane R. Co.uins is on the staff of the bes 
School of Education, University of Connecti- * 
ia 
cut. 
servi 
Cor. C. Franacan, Chief, Psycho- Colle 
logical Division, Air Surgeon's Office, USA 
assist 
has been appointed Professor of Psychology) bia U 
University of Pittsburgh. Col. Flanagar 
will teach research techniques in personne H 
0 
psychology and advanced statistical methods ai 
esic 
M. 
Crarice R. Lupwic is now Personn 


Director, Goodwill Industries, New York 1939 


City. Your! 

o@ Fr 

H. B. McDaniet, who has been California: and th 
State Supervisor, OIGS, has been appointe 

Associate Professor of Education, Stanford Pas 


University, California. Dr. McDaniel is 
Trustee, NVGA, and a member of the Edi: olor: 
torial Board of Occupations. 


Joun Joyce, formerly counselor at Eas: 
Syracuse, N. Y., is in charge of the Veterans 


Advisory Center, Syracuse University. Supe 
@unse 
Ropert Porter has resigned as counselor "lors 1 


at Middleburgh, N. Y., and has left the | 
teaching profession. Giffor 


Dbwvi 
LgonarpD Scuwartz, who had been a 
selor in Rockland County, has been appoint George 


Assistant Director of the new Institute ) Opdens 


Ithaca, N. Y. ur F, 
tnar 

Corvint, formerly on the staf nse] 
ue of 


of the Bureau of Guidance, N. Y. State De 


arement of Education, Albany, is now a 


_ rounselor, Croton-Harmon, N. Y., High 
hool. 
OswaLp LauBENSTEIN, who had been Di- 
; rector of Guidance, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., is 
tests ounselor, Great Neck, N. Y. 
Gotpre Kasack, who had been serving as 
= tesearch consultant for the American Nurses 
WN. Y Association, is now Clinical Psychologist 
—/, yt the Educational Clinic, College of the 
vA, and City of New York. 
we Frorp Brewer has accepted the position of 
F of the Assistant Registrar, Teachers College, Colum- 
University. After nearly three years’ 
service in the Air Forces he took graduate 
work in vocational guidance at Teachers 
Psycho- College and since September, 1946, has been 
USA, to the Veterans Counselor, Colum- 
hology, University. 
lanagat 
Homer P. Rainey has been appointed 
ethods esident, Stephens College, to succeed James 
M. Wood. Dr. Rainey will serve as presi- 
*fsonne dent-elect until June 3, 1947. From 1935- 
v York 939 he had been Director of the American 
Youth Commission and he has been President 
@ Franklin College, Bucknell University, 
lifornia | gnd the University of Texas. 
pointe 
| Crarence Manter is Chief, Veterans Ad- 
1¢i 1S a 


EA Ministration Guidance Center, University of 
he Ec $@olorado, Boulder. 


at East 
ee State Supervisors 
eterans 
Supervisor Hutcherson reports four new 
@unselors in New York State and six coun- 
yunselor Pa@lors returned from the Armed Forces. The 


eft Mirmer include E. G. Collister, Cobleskill; 
Gifford McVinney, Oneonta; Walter Keen, 
Ibwville; Donald Nelson, Herkimer. The 
a coun W8terans are Theodore Cassavant, Albany; 
pointe George W. Taylor, Albany; W. H. Blake, 


stitute, }@Bdensburg; A. J. Bruckert, Kingston; Ar- 
ur F. Wilder, Utica; and Walter Sheppard, 
tnam. Other news of New York State 
inselors is included in Who's Who in this 
ue of the Journal. 


he staf 
ate De- 
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From Montana comes a report of a quicken- 
ing imterest in vocational guidance. The 
Branch held a meeting December 6, 1946, 
at Helena. The Advisory Committee on 
Guidance Services in Montana has merged 
with the Branch. A testing 
program for the state was discussed and Prin- 
cipal Jess Ragsdale, Billings High School, 
was named Chairman of the Committee on 
Testing. The group also voted to report on 
the Three Year Guidance Survey of Montana 
in 1948. Montana news notes were sub- 
mitted by Supervisor Truman Cheney 


coordinated 


Saskatchewan's Program 


Vocational guidance in Saskatchewan is 
officially recognized by the appointment of 
T. M. Spencer as Director of Guidance and 
Public Relations, a new post in the Depart- 
ment of Education. For some years inter- 
est in guidance has been growing in the 
province. In 1937 the first classes in Sas- 
katchewan were organized at Nutana Col- 
legiate Institute. In 1943 the Moose Jaw 
Collegiate Board appointed a director of 
guidance. The Regina Collegiate Board in 
1944 encouraged its teachers to take summer 
courses by offering a grant of $150 to two 
teachers in each collegiate institute. Pro- 
grams have begun in Scott and Balfour Tech- 
nical Collegiates. Since 1941 the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan has offered a six weeks’ 
summer course for teachers and in the winter 
term a course is open for candidates to the 
B.Ed. degree. The program is compara- 
tively new but surveys have been begun in 
the province; testing, counseling, and oc- 
cupational information services have been 


established. 
Mrs. C. E. Partch 


Friends of Dean and Mrs. C. E. Partch, of 
the School of Education, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, will be grieved 
to hear that Mrs. Partch died on January 20, 
1947. 

Mrs. Partch was a student of vocational 
guidance at Harvard University and, while 
not professionally engaged, was a frequent 
attendant at National Conventions and an 
ardent supporter of the movement.—H.D.K. 
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The Guidance Program at the 1946 Annual Meetin 
of the American Vocational Association 


HARRY 


A. JAGER 


Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
U. S. Office of Education 


two conferences of the fourteen State 
Supervisors of Guidance who attended the 
convention marked the guidance aspects of 
the annual meeting of the American Voca- 
tional Association in St. Louis on December 
4, 5, and 6. 

The session of Thursday morning, Decem- 
ber 5, was presided over by Glenn E. Smith, 
State Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Services, Jefferson City, 
Mo.; with M. D. Mobley, AVA Past- 
President representing Vocational Guidance, 
and State Director of Vocational Education, 
Atlanta, Ga., in the chair. Dolph Camp, 
State Supervisor of Occupational Informa- 
tion and Guidance Services, Little Rock, 
Ark., discussed Probable Trends in Federally 
Aided Programs of Vocational Guidance. M. 
Norcross Stratton, State Director of Voca- 
tional Education, Boston, Mass., discussed 
Guidance Services Needed in Programs of Voca- 
tional Education. A panel discussion of the 
two addresses followed. A notable em- 
phasis of the meeting was that the program 
of vocational education depended to a great 
degree on good guidance practices in the 
general high school. This conclusion in- 


ry CROWDED sectional meetings and 


volved better counselor training and gener- 
ous supervisory activities from State Super- 
visors. 

On Thursday afternoon, with Rufus D. 
Pulliam, State Supervisor of Occupational 
Information and Guidance Services, Atlanta, 


Ga., presiding, Carl M. Horn, Chief, Occuy 

tional Information and Guidance Servic 
Lansing, Mich., discussed Coordinating « 

Utilizing Community Resources in Job-Placem 

Services: and Charles W. Sylvester, Director 

Vocational Education, Baltimore, Md., dis 
cussed The Place and Importance of Follow: 
Studies in Secondary Schools. 


On Friday afternoon, with Carl M. H 


Occupational Information and Guidance & 
vice, U. S. Office of Education, Washingt 

D. C., presented the subject Potential Dew 

ments in Counselor Training Under the Stim 
tion of the George-Barden Act. A panel of « 
members participated in the discussion, wi 
many contributions from the floor. 


The meetings of the State Supervisors we 
devoted to an exchange of information on tt 


extent to which the respective states propos 


to take advantage of the George-Barden A 
during the coming fiscal year (July 1, 194 
June 30, 1948). Briefly, the Act as tenw 
tively interpreted by the U. S. Office of Ex 
cation allows any state to reimburse a st 
program of supervision of vocational gu 
dance activities (possible now on a limit 
scale under the previous vocational acts); 

reimburse the training of vocational cou 
selors; and to reimburse to a very limited & 
gree the salaries and travel expenses of | 

counselors. Adequate provisions may be 
up for research, for administration, and, “ 
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counseling level, for equipment and sup- 


The essential democracy of federal relation- 
ips with the states in administering the 
ational acts was reflected in the reports 
m the states, which varied widely ac- 
jing to their needs and objectives. One 
re told of an agreement among its voca- 
nal staff to begin by spending 7 per cent of 
entire vocational budget for vocational 
idance. This sum would be increased to 
per cent in four years—the full proportion 
its guidance service as one of the five voca- 
ional fields. Another state considered pro- 
ions of its Legislature for direct reim- 
rsed aid to local schools for guidance ser- 
es so generous that only a small amount of 
eral money would be required, and this 
iefly to supplement counselor-training 
-thods. The other twelve states represented 
the meeting reported potential programs 


rief, Ox 
ice Service 
dinating 4 


lob-Placem 

Director these extremes. 

= Md. did iThe trends revealed by the entire series of 

of Fellows etings should be encouraging to all profes- 
"nal workers in the guidance field: 

rl M. HogfThere was frequent expression of a belicf 

ger, Chill the amity of work in vocational guidance: 

uidance Sql centers on the individual, and should serve 

Vashingroggm from early childhood through adult life. 

‘ial Dewjqm@ecational objectives are secured best by 

the StimuglatVices which aim at the individual's ca- 

anel of agcity for adjustment rather than at mere 

Boice. 

Ss10D, Wi These sentiments led to widespread ac- 


ptance of the conclusion that coordination 
administrative and supervisory provisions for 


visors we 
idance work is desirable. Neither nation, 


sala tc, locality, nor institution can profit by 
Bparated or even competing organization of 
‘Hidance services. This principle was still 
ly 1, endorsed by the National Council of 
> as tcni@hief State School Officers which met the 
ice of Ectifevious week in St. Louis. The Council 
rse a sta a resolution calling for unification of 
ional gu™Midance services in the separate states. 
a limi There was an emphasis on raising standards 
| ects): training for guidance work and establishing 
nal coupiee/#fcations for counselors. This emphasis 
imited ey referred to the states and their in- 
gee itutions and local authorities as the sources 
Ss Of [OCMBE the powers involved. There was no im- 
nay be lication of federal control or regulation. 
, anc, There was ample evidence of imcreased 


ognition of, and provision for, guidance work. 
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Several states now require a school to have a 
guidance program as a condition of state re- 
imbursement or accreditation. Others permit 
the reimbursement of counselors as = ial 


service staff. Many states have recently 
revised, or newly established, certificate re- 
quirements for counselors. Statistical reports 
in states with reimbursable programs will, 
in coming years, reveal the number and 


training of counselors, and thus permit some 
quantitative evidence of growth. 


At the business meeting of the AVA a re- 
solution was adopted urging the states to 
take full advantage, according to their needs, 
resources, and objectives, of the provisions 
of the George-Barden Act relating to voca- 
tional guidance and vocational counseling 


The AVA is thus on record as both approving 
and promoting guidanc 
integral feature 

bursed vocational education. 
ble action. It portends, it may well be 
believed, not a separate movement in the 
guidance field, but a bringing up of reinforce- 
ments in the nation-wide campaign to pro- 


vocational ance as an 
of a total program of 


This is a nota- 


vide all who may require them with adequate 
guidance services. 


U. N. Personnel 


Of a total of 2,992 persons employed by the 
Secretariat of the United Nations in October, 
1946, the United States was represented by 
1,611, the United Kingdom, 448; Fran 


297; Switzerland, 121; Canada, 121 The 
USSR-had 12 representatives. 

Until an International Civil Service is es- 
tablished, the UN will recruit personnel 
through universities, business and profes- 


sional groups, and other agencies in member 
countries. Traveling UN personnel repre- 
sentatives have established recruiting offices 
in Australia, Brazil, Canada, New Zealand, 
India, England, and will soon open offices in 


South Africa and Latin America. It 1s 
hoped to equalize the geographic distribu- 
tion of employees among members. Quall- 


future appointment. 


he 


|_| 
i 
y 

| 

fied applicants will not be called for immedi- ; 
ate duty but will be placed on a roster for 


The Holloway Plan 


The Navy’s College Training Program 


HOUSANDS OF HIGH school boys and en- 

listed men of the Navy and the Marines 
took competitive examinations in January, 
1947, in more than §00 cities. Five thousand 
winners will receive free college educations 
and commissions in the Navy, Marine Corps, 
or the Reserves. 

The aptitude tests for admission are graded 
at Princeton University by the Naval Ex- 
amining Section of the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Applicants must also 
pass physical examinations and be inter- 
viewed by Naval Officer Procurement. Ex- 
amination results and the applicant’s past 
record are used in the final selection made by 
state committees consisting of one educator, 
one prominent citizen, and one Naval officer. 
The committee selects candidates from quali- 
fied applicants, to fill their state’s quota. 

Legislation authorizing the Navy Training 
Program, Public Law 729, was signed by 
President Truman, August 13, 1946. It is 
named for the new Superintendent at An- 
napolis, Rear Admiral J. L. Holloway, who 
helped formulate it. The new program will 
provide about half of the Navy's officer 
needs; the U. S. Naval Academy, will pro- 
vide the other half. The U. S. Army is 
considering adopting a similar program. 

The applicant has a choice of programs. 
He may apply for the regular line officers 
course operated under the Naval Reserve 
Officers Training Corps, NROTC, or he may 
take the NACP, the Naval Aviation College 
Program. 


NROTC 


If he wishes to enroll in NROTC he is free 
to select one of the 52 colleges having NROTC 
units. He may choose his college course but 


must include certain minimum requirements 
in Naval science, mathematics, English, and 
physics. The government pays for his uni- 
forms, tuition, textbooks, and allows him 


$600 a year for board and other expenses. 


The student will be required to take Na 
courses during the summer and upon ¢ 
pleting the college course he must accep 
commission as Ensign, USN, or Secor 
Lieutenant, USMC. After from 15 months; 
2 years of active duty, he may serve an ad 
tional year and apply for a permanent cor 
mission in the regular Navy or Marine Cor; 
If he does not make the Navy his career, b: 
must keep his reserve commission for at leas: 
six years after receiving his first commissi 
as ensign. But he will not be called for ac. 
tive duty except in time of war or nation: 
emergency. 


NACP 


A student choosing the Naval Aviatic: 
College Program may select any accredit 
college. He is not limited to the 52 colleg 
with NROTC units. He is enrolled as : 
apprentice seaman, USNR. He receives the 
same benefits and compensation as und: 
NROTC, except that uniforms are not r 
quired and not provided. He is free to sele 
any courses leading to a bachelor’s degr 
but must include certain courses in mathe 
matics, physics, and English. During th 
first two years of his college course his apt: 
tude for flying is tested in a flight course. 

After two years of college work he is ap 
pointed Midshipman, USN, and assigned «| 
two years flight training and flight duty. A'| 
the end of this period he may be commissione<| 
as an Ensign in the Navy or as Second Licv-| 
tenant in the Marine Corps. He then serve 
an additional year with the fleet on flight 
duty. During flight training the gover 
ment pays premiums for National Servic 
Life Insurance for $10,000. 

Approximately three years after leavin: 
college, the young officer may apply for : 
permanent commission in the regular Nav) 
or Marine Corps. If accepted he will & 
sent to a school designated by the Navy fo 
two years more professional education. 
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Overseas Notes 


Very few organizations in Australia em- 
yy their own psychologists to place em- 
p! yes scientifically. In addition to govern- 
@ent vocational guidance agencies, two con- 


take Nay, | qelting services assist industry: the Aus- 
upon cop.) walian Institute of Industrial Psychology, 
st accep: pmyaney, A. H. Martin, director; and the 
or Secon! Personnel Advisory Section of the Institute 
5 months: Of Industrial Management, Melbourne. 
ve an adi From South Africa comes the announce- 
anent conf ment that Stellenbosch University is intro- 
rine Corn} @ucing next year a one-year diploma course 
career ‘| the training of counselors. Twenty-five 
for at leat meachers a year will be admitted. They 
ommissi ust have at least three years teaching ex- 
ed for a. perience, in addition to other qualifications. 
Ration will be given to teachers with a 
gree. 
| The New Zealand Vocational Guidance 
ssociation operating under a new constitu- 
on planned a series of *‘on-the-spot’’ mect- 
| Aviation ghgs by which counselors in various types of 
accredite’ @bs would gain first-hand information about 
52 colleges G@ne another's problems. Mectings were 
lled as ac @theduled at the public schools, at indus- 
ceives the @ial centers, and other community agencies. 
as unde Phe mimeographed Association Bulletin which 
fe Ot on activities is now nine years old. 
¢ to selec! J& is issued from Christchurch, edited by R 
t's degre) Winterbourn, Canterbury University College, 
in mathe} @hristchurch. 
uring 
¢ his apt: Aids in Counseling 
hs to » A special list of publications of the U. 
signed Department of Labor! has just been 
duty. Atl lished for counselors seeking source material 
missioned| employment and occupations. It brings 
ond Lieu-| #e8¢ther all the currently available publica- 
ren serves 00S Of the bureaus and divisions of the 
on flich: #2>0r Department, and classifies them in five 
 govern:| rOUPS according to the use the counselor is 
kely to make of them. 
The first group includes the Dictionary of Oc- 
Jeavine) Titles, descriptions of occupations, 
ply for : ports on occupational outlook training 
hee Navi cilities and working conditions, and other 
will be UDlications to which the counselor can turn 
Navy for Bay. artment of Labor, Aids in Counseling, 
on. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 
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for immediate reference, for example, in the 
course of an interview. The second section 
ymmended more for 
background or special study than for desk us: 
on such subjects as: 


lists research reports rec 


labor legislation, th« 
labor force, earnings, job classification, and 
industrial and occupational trends. All 
counselors interested in their own professional 
development or in training others in the field 
will want to examine the titles in the third 
section under the heading, ‘‘Counseling and 
Related Techniques.” The last two 
describe the periodicals and other types of 
publications of the Labor Department which 
from time to time may be useful to counselors 
working on special problems, or in certait 
fields. 

Prepared by an interdepartmental technica! 
committee, the pamphlet presents to coun- 
selors for the first time, a selective list of 
the publications of the following units of 
the Department of Labor: the Apprentice 
Training Service, the Bureau of Labor Statis 
tics, the Division of Labor Standards, the 
Retraining and Reemployment Administra- 
tion, the U. S. Employment Service, and the 
Women’s Bureau. Prices are given for pub 
lications which may be ordered from the 
Government Printing Office, but for educa- 
tional purposes, single copies are available 
free in most Cases. 

The list is available free from the U. § 
Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. ¢ 


groups 


Cameras as Cures 


Making candid camera shots, developing 
prints, using photo-oil colors keep hospital- 
ized veterans happy, give them a hobby, or 
even a possible future vocation. A typical 
American boy, who has seen active service 
and is hospitalized, is likely to shy away 
from the word ‘‘occupational therapy."’ He 
is afraid he will have to weave table mats or 
do some other “‘sissy’’ stunt. Photography 
It's fun and helps 


is not on his blacklist. 
pass the time. 

The Army and Navy have accepted the offer 
of Volunteer Service Photographers to set up 
Rehabilitation Photography units in Service 
hospitals. 
General and 


Surgeons 


The Army 
the Veterans 


and Navy 
Administration 
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Medical Rehabilitation Department recognize 
its therapeutic value. 

Volunteer Service Photographers was or- 
ganized in 1941 under the leadership of a pro- 
fessional photographer, Josephine U. Her- 
rick. They made snapshots of Servicemen to 
send to their families. Later they organized 
the teaching of photography in hospitals. 
Many students thus trained have found jobs in 
photography; others have discovered a satis- 
fying hobby. 

The volunteers have been ingenious in de- 
vising photographic equipment but if the 
work is to be expanded, more funds will be 
needed. The public is invited to share in the 
project. The cost, for example, of a portable 
dark room for bed-ridden patients is $350. 
Address: Volunteer Service Photographers, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17. 


In the Magazines 


All your money back if you make a grade of 
A, 85 per cent if your grade is B, and no refund 
if your grade is below C is a novel feature of 
Bowman's Employee Education Program. 
The Bowman Dairy Company, Chicago, en- 
courages employees to take school or college 
courses related to their work. The student 
pays his own fees in advance; the company 
refunds in proportion to his grades at the 
semester's end. Other details on the pro- 
gram are in School and College Placement, De- 
cember, 1946. 

Student officers at West Point should receive 
more training to prepare them to write clear, 
lucid English and to dictate letters compe- 
tently, according to an editorial in The In- 
fantry Journal, reproduced in Army Informa- 
tion Digest, November, 1946. 

Since 1917 International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation has been hiring the phys- 
ically handicapped. The number employed 
annually is a percentage of the total number 
of employees. With varying degrees of 
disabilities, they are distributed in 56 per 
cent of the types of jobs in the factory. 
The program is described in National Council 
on Rehabilitation News Letter, November, 


1946. 
More than 400 men at Fort Monmouth 


OCCUPATIONS | 


spend their free time from Signal (,,jamth 
duties working in hobby handicraft; jam) 
shops provided on the post. Army Life, 
vember, 1946, tells the story, entitled ‘‘H 
Heaven.”’ 

The special duties of an employee 
tional counselor are presented by Mit 
Dreese in Personnel Administration, Novemb- 
1946. The article is a reprint of an add; 
given by Dr. Dreese in September, 1% 
at the Interdepartmental Training Offic} 
Conference of the Society for Personne] 
ministration. 


For a vivid account of struggling scho ve 
war-devastated Europe, see Harold Sny e 
pl 
n 

1946. The same issue has an excellent ¢ 
] 


article in The Educational Record, Oct 


cussion of the School of Industrial aind La 
Relations at Cornell University, which w: 
described in Occupations, October, 19 
The magazine also carries the progress r pare: 
port for 1945-1946 of The College Study : > 
Intergroup Relations. The project conduct 
in ten selected teacher-training institutioc 
by the American Council on Education: 
designed to prepare teachers to appros pert 
social problems in community life and i § 
school. The original institutions have « § 
plied for admission in 1946-1947 and « & 
others have been added. A complete book 9M 


I 


length report is to be published soon. ticip 
‘Jobs in Industrial Relations’’ appears Mir | 
Personnel Journal, December, 1946. It is 


preface to Release No. 2 of the Industri) ih 
Relations Center, University of Minnesow fBy¢ 


Write Dale Yoder for copies. a a 

profi 

Footnotes f 

Junior Achievement Companies sponsor ks 

by Kiwanis have been formed at the Suan 3“ 

side Sanatorium, Indianapolis, Indiana. im 

in other J. A. projects, youth under t ng 

direction of businessmen run a busines- 9 
elect officers, sell stock, make a product! 
sale (craft work executed under the occup 

tional therapy program), meet a pay? 7 


etc. 


“a 
Disabled Connecticut veterans will 

ceive medical aid in their own home tow ‘ 
from local physicians. This arrangement 5 by 


been consummated through the cooperat! 


CURRENT NEWS 
Signal ( the physicians in the State Medical So- devoted to each school, the Freshman meets 
andicraft y and the Veterans Administration. Such the Director and staff inf rmally, visits 
rmy Life J 1, feasible in a small, densely populated classes, sees class exhibits, hear 
itled ‘*} re, witha good distribution of physicians, graduates speak, studies related exhibits of 
ht not be effective in states having differ- vocational information in the library Tl 
ployee conditions. student then writes a paper on the school 


fore than half a million federal employees 
| be laid off by June 30, 1947, according 
Newsletter. The 


by Mir 
t, Noven 


of an Civil Service Assembl) 
mber. jqdtigal number employed will then be 1,610,- 
ning Of The cut-back was necessary to meet the 


reases in pay schedules authorized by Con- 
1947. ... 


ersonne! 4 
less, which go into effect July 1, 


ng scho WWaterans Administration, now fourth largest 
ald Spviiametal agency, reported a total of 168,603 
rd, Octohe ployees at the end of June, 1946. More 
ecellent n 100,000 persons had been added during 
and preceding year. 

whic! ow many counselors are there in the 
ober, ‘194 blic schools? June 30, 1945, 26 states re- 


progress : parted 1,316 men and 1,403 women em- 
yed full time and 367 men and 459 women 


ge Study 

t conduce @@ployed at least half time, a total of 3,545. 
institution MMM 2939 there were 2,286 counselors giving at 

dacetics st half time to counseling. We will re- 

> appros por: later figures when they are available. 

ife and th 

ens Career Conference at Wisconsin 

Dlete book BMore than 2,500 women students par- 

oon. fipated in career conferences held Novem- 
appears gr 20-21, at the University of Wisconsin. 

It is ti Mfelds attracting the largest audiences were 

Industria) design, child development, clinical 

Minnesow g@ychology, merchandising, and marriage 


@ a career. Experts in business and the 
professions gave talks which were followed 
round table discussions. Students were 
ven the opportunity to make appointments 


sponsore 
ae Sens take vocational interest and aptitude tests. 
“ea ore than 125 students cooperated in plan- 
ender ng the program for the conference which is 
busines- @c2™pus tradition, beginning in 1912. 
roduc 
we OCCU 
How Simmons Does It 
ayr 
Student committees at Simmons College 
wil] re me 10 charge of programs to inform Freshmen 
me town @pOUt the different schools of the college. 
ementha @ S¢ties of vocational weeks runs through 


bruary and March. During the weck 


Operat 


Jersey 


she has chosen. She next consults with h 


adviser about her ed al and vocation 
plans and finally plans her second year pr 


gram with the Director of the 


ucation 


selected. This course in College 
Doris M. Suthet 


nce, Simmons College 


is directed by 
Director of Guida 


ties 


Dutch Students Run Theater 


Operating a motion picture theater is help- 
ing Dutch students at the University of 
Amsterdam make college expenses. Krit 
ion, the non- profit theater, has been yperat 
ing for a year. It features films of superior 
quality. Run by a Mutual Student Aid 
Society, the project gives work to 35 stu 
dents. Two professional theater men as 
the student operators, who work 16 to 17 
hours a week. Small individual subscript- 
tions provided the capital needed to launch 


the theater and to remodel a buildin 
the University. 


Field Work at Cornell’s New School 
Cornell's School of Industrial 
Labor Relations was described 
OccuPATIONS Field work of 
weeks is required of students during ca 


A report of work experi- 


new 


summer vacation. 
ence of students in the summer of 1946 ap 


a in Industrial Bulletin, October, 194 

Work projects of 157 students were fairly 
evenly distributed among government ser- 
vice, labor organizations, and management 


““From Alaska to the tomato farms of South 
’* students learned at first hand about 
labor and industrial problems. ... In June, 
1947, a small group who had entered with 
advanced standing will be graduated. They 
are said to be the first in the country to re- 
ceive the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Industrial and Labor Relations. 


i» 
4 
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Planning for the Teen-Agers 


HE TEEN-AGE boy and girl, who ap- 
72 to be almost forgotten in our con- 
cern for the veteran, are now receiving some 
attention. During the war many in this 
group were uprooted by family migrations. 
Others left home—and some 16- and 17-year- 
old-girls were included in this category—to 
work in defense areas. Many cut short their 
schooling prematurely. With inadequate 
education and little or no work experience, 
they found jobs at good pay during the labor 
shortage. 


Teen-age civilians therefore face their own 
reconversion problems. Some may want to 
return to school but lack the funds. Even if 
they can afford further education they may 
be refused admission. Colleges are over- 
crowded. According to a Government re- 
port,? between 400,000 and 500,000 prospec- 
tive college students, including 270,000 
veterans, will have to give up their high 
hopes of a college career. 


In the job market the teen-age group meets 
serious competition. Veterans have first 
chance at jobs. The inexperienced young 
war-workers also face competition with more 
mature workers who have job tenure and 
seniority rights guaranteed by labor unions. 
Opportunities for apprenticeship are now 
open primarily to veterans. 


To consider these problems and recommend 
a course of action, there was organized an 
Interagency Committee on Youth Employ- 
ment and Education. The Committee has 
released its first Report and Recommenda- 
tions* to the Director of War Mobilization 


See alse ‘*The Forgotten Boy,’ Howard Whitman, 
Collier's, Nov. 2, 1946. 

* The Veteran and Higher Education: A Report to the 
President by the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion. Washington, May 20, 1946. 


* Educational and Employment Opportunities for Youth. 
For copies, address Elizabeth S. Johnson, Secretary, 
Interagency Committee on Youth Employment and 
Education, Child Labor and Youth Employment Branch, 
Division of Labor Standards, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


and Reconversion, John R. Steelman. T | 
Committee included representatives frop 
the Department of Agriculture, Departmen; 
of Labor, U. S. Employment Service, Wo. 
men’s Bureau, Federal Security Agency, ip. 
cluding the U. S. Office of Education, and th: 
Social Security Administration. One of th: 
representatives from the U. S. Office of Edy 
cation was Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupa. 
tional Information and Guidance Service. — 


The Committee’s Report considers th: 
prospects for school and jobs for more thar 
16 million boys and girls from 14 through 2 
years of age. Should there be a sharp de. 
cline in employment this group would suffer 
most. The 1940 Census showed that 33 per 
cent of the labor force aged 16 through 15 
were unemployed as compared with 1) 
per cent among workers over 20 years of age 


During the current period of changing eco- 
nomic conditions, youth more than eve: 
need counseling and placement services 
‘Though substantial progress is being mad 
in the development of school guidance pro- 
gtams,"’ reports the Committee, “‘their ser- 
vices for in-school and particularly for out-of 
school youth still lag far behind the needs.’ 
Existing services are chiefly in urban area 
and vary in quality. The USES’ effort « 
aid young workers is hampered by insuf- 
ficient funds. 


Governmental action—federal or state— 
cannot solve the problem alone. The com- 
munity must assume more responsibility 
for its youth. The Committee has prepared 
a report suggesting ways in which communi- 


ties may help meet the needs of youth.'} 
pcourse t 


It has also adopted a Statement of Principle 
of Placement Service for Young People, which 
may be obtained by writing to the address 
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* Your Community and Its Young People—Their Emp! " 
ment and Educational eye For copies, addre 
Elizabeth S. Johnson, Child Labor and Youth Employ 
ment Branch, Division of Labor Standards, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington 25, D. C 
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News Nuggets 


Eleven teachers colleges in New York State 
will have new dormitories, accommodating 
from 200 to 300 students. With a record en- 
rollment of 7,821 students, the housing short- 
age has been acute. Eight colleges were 
forced to limit enrollments. 

The Vocational Division of the U. S. 
Office of Education has been reorganized 
nto these Branches to render increasingly 
effective service: State Plans: Financial and 
Statistical Operations Branch; Program 
Planning Operations Branch; and Field 
Service Operations Branch. A detailed de- 
scription of the Branches is published in 
School Life, December, 1946. 

Guidance, selection of students, and train- 
ing will be included in a survey of pharma- 
ceutical education which is financed by the 
American Foundation of Pharmaceutical Edu- 
cation. The American Council on Education 
is making the survey under the direction of 
Edward C. Elliott, President Emeritus of 
Purdue University. 

More than 20,000 copies of Engineering as a 
Career have been distributed in one year by 
the Engineers Council for Professional De- 
velopment, Engineering Societies Building, 
25-33 West 39 Street, New York 18. 


The Army is seeking 55 young women to 
serve as hostesses or program directors with 
the Occupation Troops in Europe. Ap- 
plicants should be between 25 and 35 years 
of age, have at least two years of college and 
some recreational experience. Former Wacs 
and Waves and Spars are especially desired. 


The new department of Rehabilitation and 
Physical Medicine at the New York Univer- 
sity College of Medicine will be headed by 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk. This department is 
said to be the first of its kind in the world— 


to train students throughout their medical 
course to prepare the patient to go from the 


hospital bed to the job. Dr. Rusk will 


continue as Associate Editor of the New 


Administration. 


York Times and as consultant to the Veterans 
During the war he was 
Chief, Army Air Forces Convalescent Ser- 
vices Program, and established their re- 
habilitation program in 1942. 
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Vocational Advisory Service Reports 


The Vocational Advisory Service has is 
sued its report for 1945. Its record of service 
is impressive:. 2,371 persons counseled (i 
cooperation with USES); 12,223 Aptitud 
and Psychological Tests administered;  in- 
formation service to 1,633; scholarships and 
grants to 109. VAS, formerly known as 
Vocational Service for Juniors, opened a 
Veterans Advisory Center for veterans refer- 
red by VA, in addition to the main office. 
Total operating expenses for 1945 were 
$93,257.43. The deficit was $5,507.02 

For more than 50 years this private agency 
supported by voluntary contributions has 
given free services to the youth of New 
York City. It has worked zealously to 
improve vocational guidance facilities in the 
public schools and the community. It has 
also provided field work for a limited num- 
ber of university students doing graduate 
work in the Departments of Guidance and 
Psychology. 


n 


ALA Reports on Librarians 


Return to the normal! number of students in 
accredited library schools was expected for 
the year 1946-1947, according to the Ameri- 
can Library Association. The ALA re- 
ported also in the October, 1946, Bulletin 
that vocational counselors in increasing 
numbers request information about library 
work as a career. Many requests came also 
from the Armed Forces. Many Servicemen 
and women wrote that their interest in 
librarianship had been aroused by the ex- 
cellent service of Army libraries. The gov- 
ernment is still requesting librarians; the 
Army for Europe and the Pacific, the Marine 
Academy at Kings Point, N. Y.; the Air 
University, the Library of Congress, the 
Veterans Administration. The new Civil 
Service salaries beginning for P-1 positions 
at $2,644.80 a year offer keen competition to 
civilian salaries. The bulk of the openings 
listed with the ALA Placement Bureau pay 
less than $2,500 annually. Many veterans 
have returned to the profession but they 
have sought positions with more responsibil- 
ity and larger salaries than they earned before 
the war. 
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— ro the last war, great strides had been 
in the techniques of salesmanship 
shod 


nade 
and in met for conveying these tech- 
large groups of people engaged in sell- 


Iguest 
g as an occupation. One of these mediums 
was the picture screen. As a method of 


training, films were widely used and greatly 
improved during the war. 

Leading retail executives generally con- 
cede that a more intensive and progressive 

of sales personnel training will be 
needed for some years to come, because the 
labor shortage during the war forced retailers 
to employ substandard help. 

Large segments of the public were alienated 
from stores which had built up good-will 
over the years, through insincere, inattentive, 
careless treatment of customers under the 
pressure of the times. During the war there 
was little opportunity to train personnel for 
retail selling. Now, however, it is realized 
that something must be done about it. 

There will be keen competition in selling 
in the coming buyers’ market. Everyone 
agrees to that. Opportunities for real sales- 
manship will bring greater rewards than they 
ever have in the past. Large merchants are 
improving their training systems and seeking 
higher grade personnel. 

One of the sound films for improving sales- 
manship is a series of five made available by 
Jam Handy. Each film is accompanied by 
a disc record carrying voices and commentary. 
Each film with record provides material for 
one lesson or session. An Instructor's Guide 
is also included for those who wish to get the 
most out of the visual medium. 

Films of this type can cither be integrated 
with a course or program now in use, or they 
can serve as basis for a course or program. 
Retail executives in important stores and the 
retail training department of a large eastern 
university made suggestions which were in- 
corporated in these films. Subjects are friend- 


liness, attentiveness, helpfulness, sincerity, 
and enthusiasm. 

A class using this type of film generally 
follows this pattern and requires one hour: 


or head 

Projection of film with record—withou; 
pause 

Discussion of what has been seen and heard 

Re-showing of the film alone, with pause, 
to elaborate selected points 

Questions and answers 

Summation 

Quiz or exams. 


Lyne S. Metcatr: 


Yale Promotes Cooperation with Industry 


A program calling for closer cooperation 
between colleges and industry has been 
prepared by the Yale Engineering Associa- 
tion which has completed a six months’ 
study. The program, outlined in The Neu 
York Times, includes: industry should give 
special scholarships to students; students 
should work in factories during summer vaca- 
tions; both in industry and the universities 
there should be special teaching methods for 
veterans; the humanities should be added 
undergraduate courses in engineering; te- 
fresher courses for veterans should be given 
by both industry and the universities. 

In making the survey of the relations be- 
tween industry and the universities, the Co- 
operation with Industries Committee of the 
Yale Engineering School conferred with 
executives of the railroad, chemical, avis 
tion, petroleum, metallurgical, communica 
tion, and manufacturing industries. 

The survey indicated a demand for young 
engineers both at home and abroad. Esti 
mates of the shortage ranged from § to 25 
percent. It was recommended that students 
learn the science of government and politics 
and labor unionism, in addition to the stand- 
ard engineering curriculum. It was pro- 
posed also that industry aid the universities 


through scholarships for veterans who wish 
to complete their technical training and that 
in-service study within industry be arranged 
through an apprenticeship program and 
night study. 
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r Books Reviewed 1 


Reviews of Recent Publications. .. By Various Contributors 


READJUSTMENT OR REVOLUTION? By 
A. H. Edgerton. New York, Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1946. Pp. 238. $2.50. 


A comprehensive report of an individual-adjustment investi- 
gation extending over twenty years of prosperity, depression and 
war, conducted by the National Guidance Trend and Evalua- 
tion Studies. Its conclusions deal specifically with what to 
plan for and bow to assist veterans, ex-war workers, and school- 
age youth, 


The author states that the findings are 
based upon follow-up studies of more than 
35,000 Servicemen and women, 52,000 war 
workers, and 38,000 school and college age 
youth from 143 communities in twenty-nine 
states. Whether these studies were inter- 
views Of questionnaires is not revealed and 
the reader must assume that the data on 
which observations were made were obtained 
according to sound scientific procedures. 

The first part of the book which relates 
the attitudes of returning veterans toward 
their adjustment to conditions at home seems 
out of date now. It should have been pub- 
lished when hostilities ceased. It is sur- 
prising how well veterans have adjusted in 
view of their attitudes then. However, the 
problems they faced serve to give emphasis, 
along with the problems ealantne youth 
in changing economic conditions, to the 
need for counseling facilities much more ex- 
tensive than those now existing. The au- 
thor’s plea throughout the book is for more 
and better programs. 

One of the best chapters is the one en- 
titled, “‘How Changes Condition Reemploy- 
ment." Here are enumerated opportunities 
opened by war and peace in a wide variety of 
developments in chemistry, plastics, soy- 
bean products, electronics, mechanical re- 
frigeration, and other ficlds. Some of the 
newer demands in specific occupations were 
cited, especially in che highly skilled classifi- 
cations. 


Like most the 


vocational counselors, 


author criticises the curriculum of high 


schools and colleges as not adapted to the 
vocational needs of youth, and supports his 
position with statements such as this: °‘9] 
per cent of high school courses taken by 
youths sampled were basically designed as 
preparation for institutions of higher learn 
ing even though less than 22 per cent at 
tended a college after graduation.’ 

Where does ‘‘revolution’’ come in? It is 
implied rather than argued, if maladjustment 
continues. Two quotations illustrate: ‘‘The 
future labor market may largely determine 
the fate of our democratic form of govern 
ment in way of life."’ “The next presi 
dential campaign had better find the country 
well on the way to a program of something 
approaching full employment, or the masses 
may grasp, at any ew platform that 
favors a more equal distribution of wealth."’ 

Lester W. Bartett, Chief, Advisement and 
Guidance Section, Veterans Administration, Chi- 
cago. 


EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE MATERIALS: A CANADIAN 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. By Edward F. Sheffield 


and Nora Morrison Sheffield. Ottawa, Can- 
ada, Canadian Council of 


Citizenship, 1946. Pp. 50. 


Education for 
Paper, $0.25. 


‘‘Confined to materials written in Canada 
or referring specifically to Canadian Condi- 
tions."” Sections as follows: Guidance in 
General, (9 pages), Psychological Tests and 
Testing (4 pages), Education and Training 
(4 pages), Occupations and Industries (12 
pages), Labor Legislation (1 page), Place- 
ment Aids (2 pages), Bibliographies, Direc- 
tories, Catalogues (4 pages.) There is an 
Index to Authors and Publishers. 

It is of interest to note that a number of 
the items are in French. They are particu 
larly numerous in the sections devoted to 
tests and to literature on occupations 

The annotation accompanying each refer- 
ence will enable the reader to decide whether 
the publication will meet his needs. 


cation ts an indispensable guide 
val counselors in Canada who wish 
s lubrary of materials bearing on 
mal scene.—H. D. K. 
JOB! By Willard Abraham. 
wstrated by Fred Arnott. Chicago, Illi- 

Scremce Research Associates, 1946. 

~ 188. $2.75 

che is an interestingly written 

ustrated, down-to-earth discussion 

ne factors involved and steps necessary 

mose, prepare for, enter upon, and pro- 
gress IN an occupation. 

s strong features are its readable style, 
generous use of space in its layout, its ex- 
cllent cartoons illustrating points made in 
the text, and its superior discussion of the 
pro’s amd con's of ““Your Own Business.’ 

Osher chapters cover adequately the need 

¢ individual analysis, job prospects in 
ceneral and in specific fields, choosing and 
securing a job, and the prejudices and handi- 
caps confronting members of minority groups 
and women workers. Throughout the book 
the author has used a vocabulary and con- 
struction which will appeal to readers of 
moderate education and academic interest. 

Perhaps the greatest weaknesses of the 
book are the author's penchant for ‘‘de- 
bunking”’ other advice on job getting and his 


emphasis upon luck as a basic factor in 


mes when you're An ex- 

f his “‘debunking"’ is his treatment 
1¢ interview. After opening his discus- 
with the statement that an interview is a 
cess of offering your services, not asking 
vor, he continues: ‘‘Still, in job-hunting 
literature the one subject which has been 
tops for hooey is that of the interview. The 
routine is usually the same: ‘‘Comb your 
your hair. . .wash your face. . .brush your 
teeth. . ."" etc. He then proceeds to enumer- 
ate exceptions: a coal miner, a logger or 
steel worker. Everything said is true, ob- 
viously, but the two-page emphasis upon the 
doubtfulness of neatness, cleanliness, and 
careful manners seems a waste of space and a 
cause for confusion to the reader. 

Similarly, the one-page discussed entitled, 
‘‘Make Your Own Rules”’ (p. 125) devoted to 
showing how the rules, “‘Don't gossip,” 
prompt,’’ ‘‘Smile and be friendly,” 


and other similar ones are not sound is a 
questionable introduction to the following 


OCCUPATIONS 


section, ‘The Basic Rules’’ (p. 126), whic 
lists ten basic rules for progress on a jo} 
The author's rules include studying afte 
work for the next job in line, being a g 
student on the job, cutting down on bad 
habits, and getting along with co-workers— 
rules which seem to be strikingly similar ; 
the rules derided on the preceding page. 

With regard to the emphasis upon luck, th 
statement, ‘“We've put luck at the base of th- 
triangle, because without it your chance 
are slim, no matter how much ambition and 
ability you may have,”’ (p. 122) is a doubrfy 
emphasis to a discussion of the major factor 
success. Such a statement wou! 
require considerable interpretation and ap. 
plication by a counselor for most counselee 
whether young students or adults, and seem 
to ignore completely the contributions 
personnel workers. 

To sum up, the book presents a comprehen- 
sive discussion of the subject in a readable 
interesting manner. Because of its par- 
ticular approach it would seem best adapt 
to adults rather than to counseling in an edu 
cational setting.—Rosert H. Suarrer, 
sistant Dean of Students, Indiana University. 


THE JOB THAT FITS YOU—AND HOW 
TO GETIT. By John Wells and Enid Wells. | 
New York, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946. Pp 
423. $3.75. 


It was inevitable that sooner or later 
someone would write a book that woul 
purport to enable the layman to give himsel! 
a series of aptitude tests and, by inserting 
the scores in a formula or series of formulas, 
determine his own aptitudes and plan his 
vocational future accordingly. Such a book 
has finally appeared, exuding an air of self- 
confidence and infallibility that might well 
deceive an unwary reader. That it is 
wretchedly poor specimen simplifies the is 


sue of critical appraisal. Had it been done 


well, it might pose a fundamental questiot 
to all who are engaged in vocational gui- 
dance. 

In a statement of “‘Criteria for Appraising 
a Vocational Guidance Agency’ which was 
prepared by the N.V.G.A. Committee on 
Ethical Practices and appeared in the October, | 
1941, issue of Occupations, there is a sentence 
which applies directly to any scheme for 
self-testing: ‘‘Tests should be validated or 
standardized with published norms anc 
used with full knowledge of their limitations, and 
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interpreted only by those who are trained in their 
» Whi use ‘Tralics new.) This Association, is, 
du therefore, on record as being opposed in 
ig aft principle to any scheme for self-measurement 
46 with psychological tests, since the person 
oa b raking the tests lacks the background for 
rkers— proper interpretation. In spite of this fact, 
nilar ¢ it seems mecessary to evaluate carefully any 
ck _ [artempt to provide a basis for self-guidance. 
ti: The central idea of the book is the use of a 
Job-Q Formula’’ which is: Aptitude + 
‘on a Personality 7 Inclination + | xperience + 
oubrfyl eaiming. Aside from the misuse of the 
factor MS) mbol Q (which should represent a quotient) 
ate and the somewhat misleading use of the plus 
ad an. wsign and its implication that the several 
sale components are discrete and can be added to- 
son gether, no one would object to the concept 
nee that aptitude, personality, interest, experi- 
ence, and training are all significant. The 
orehe: methods by which these factors are to be 
idable Pevaluated are, however, decidedly open to 
question. 
dapte Chapter 2 presents 17 tests which are to 
in edy- self-administered, self-scored, and self- 
Rn, Aj-{sinterpreted. Most of these tests are patterned 
sity losely after well-known standardized tests; 
indeed, it is possible that the owners of 
certain copyrights might have grounds for 
HOW ficomplaint. Time limits are short on most 
Wells. }fof the tests; to time oneself while taking a 
Pp, |) test for which the time allowed is 30 seconds 
Pisa real trick. 
This reviewer took the 17 tests and scored 
later F them. Six were found to have defective in- 
wen structions. In Test 3, the maximum score ts 
ims! Hsaid to be 100, but the highest score ob- 
_— tainable by following the directions is 67. 
nulas 
In test 4, half credit is given for each wrong 
in | response, making it possible to achieve a 
book Bi ereditable score without one right answer. 
sc’ [In Test 8 there is no mention of a time limit 
F We! Hin a test which obviously needs one. In 
iS Test 12, there are 25 items, and the direc- 
he Fitions say, “Credit each correct answer 2 
GON’ fH points’’; but the maximum score is said to 
pete be 100, and no credit is given for scores below 
Su 40. In Test 14, there are 75 items, one point 
each, but the maximum score is said to be 
SIDE 1100. In Test 17, there are 50 items, one 
1 Wa Wipoint for each correct response; but the 
€ O' maximum score is said to be 100, and no 
obe '} credit is given for a score of less than 50. 
yo After discovering these examples of in- 
dl os excusable carelessness, anyone should be 
ial convinced that the book cannot be trusted. 
: and s Since no mention is made of reliability, valid- 
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ity, or the basis for the n ncrical val ics 


assigned, one may suspect that there is ni 
basis other than the subjecti 7met 
the authors. After each test, a table of 


“Occupational Group Credits"’ is provided, 


which gives differential weights for six fields 
Machine Trades, Crafts, Manual Work 
Clerical and Sales Work, Outdoor Fields. 
and Service Industries. How these weights 
were determined is not mentioned 

Three chapters are devoted to tables list 
ing Army and war-industry jobs and indi 
cating related civilian job fields. They are 
followed by eight chapters in which occu- 
pational subdivisions are described. The 
coverage seems to be reasonably comprehen 
sive, but the treatment of cach job area is 
brief and superficial. Specific combinations 
of aptitude-test are stated to be 
quired for each job area; these might not bx 
entirely unreasonable if the bec 
well constructed and properly standardiz 


scores 
tests Nad 


There are two chapters in which present 
and future trends in the major occupational 
The book closes with 
Self 


fields are discussed. 
two chapters on “The Gentle Art of 
Salesmanship,"’ with specific suggestions on 
how to sell one’s good points, how to write 
a job application, how to behave when 
interviewed for a job, etc. While there is 
nothing startling or new in these cha 
they are well done. Here for the first time 
the authors refer to their own experience, 
in a casual mention of *‘Job Clinic’’ classes. 

There is no index, nor is there a single ref- 
erence to a book or periodical article. One 
looks in vain for any suggestion as to what 
the reader might do if, after he has faithfully 
gone through the book, he is still not sure 
of what to do. In the chapter on ‘‘Service 
Industries," vocational guidance is men- 
tioned briefly as a growing field in which 
‘“Door-opener jobs are available as employ- 
ment interviewers, personnel counselors, and 
other vocational advisory jobs in govern- 
ment and private employment However, 
if it has occurred to the authors that some of 
their readers might want to consult a worker 
in this field, and might appreciate a sugges- 
tion as te where he can go for such help, 
they have failed to mention it. There also 
seems to be no recognition of the relation of 
personality and emotional difficulties to vo 
cational perplexities. 

To summarize, if the authors of this book 
had confined themselves to occupational! in- 
formation, a field in which they seem to have 


q 
. 
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some competence, the book might have had 
some value. However, they have had the 
temerity to set themselves up as authorities 
on aptitude testing and have presented a 
program of self-testing which violates most 
of the fundamental principles of good psycho- 
logical measurement. It is to be hoped that 
most of those who purchase the book will 
give up in disgust before they finish trying 
to score the seventeen tests, and so will be 
spared the misfortune of being directed by a 
combination of invalid scores into an un- 
suitable vocational J. Harris, 
School of Education, College of the City of New 
York. 


YOUR VOCATIONAL GUIDE TO THE 
IDEAL JOB. By Alfred Uhler. New York, 
Wilfred Funk, Inc., 1946. Pp. 204. $2.50. 


From the title page of this volume we learn 
that the author is a ‘consulting psychologist 
and vocational guidance counselor.’’ The 
book-jacket further informs us that he “‘was 
educated at Princeton University,’ although 
nodetailsare given. But weare told how Mr. 
Uhler arrived at his present professional com- 
petence: “‘About twenty years ago he met 
David Seabury, with whom he studied for 
several years, subsequently starting practice 
as Mr. Seabury's associate. In recent years 
Mr. Uhler has written many magazine ar- 
ticles, chiefly on psychological subjects, 
and two books. Before finding his real 
vocation—practicing psychologist and voca- 
tional guidance counselor in New York City 

Mr. Uhler tried many other activities, in- 
cluding insurance, exporting, farming, an- 
tiques, and rare books. That is one reason he 
is especially interested in helping others find 
the jobs that are best suited to their special 
abilities.”’ 


Mr. Uhler has a neat little classification 
system. It seems there are four kinds of 
people, each characterized by a distinctive 


‘basic drive’’; and he has written a chapter 
addressed to each, to wit: 


Ch. 3 Your Chief Asset is Sense Percep- 
tion. 
Ch. 4 You Are the Constructive Type. 
Ch.-5 Curiosity Is Your Basic Drive. 
Ch.6 You Are Primarily Creative. 
Each type uses imagination in a different 


way. The sense perception man uses re- 
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productive imagination; the man with rativ 
drive for construction has constructive imag; S« 
tion; the curious fellow has an énterpp, ects 
imagination; and the creator has—, Jasteref 
guessed it—a creative imagination. The firs; 
two types are doers, and the last two ar fflerk an 
thinkers. Unde 

There are also three will-ty (1) The Merative 
Imperative Will; (2) The Deliberative Wi lyst, 
and (3) The Adaptive Will—any one rogr 
which can occur in a person of any “‘basi Mist (ag 
drive’’ type; so that each basic drive ty Mecham 
has three sub-divisions. Thus, the seny.f Under 
erception t is of three categories ive Wil 

he Trader will); 2. The Ap. anagel 
alyst (Deliberative will); 3. The Salesm ranspo' 
‘Adaptive will). The constructive typ Under 


is composed of: 1. The Eng. 
the Financier (Delibera- 


similarly 


‘ will), Ww 
neer (Imperative); 


Explore! 


tive); The Mechanic (Adaptive). The Curi. ewan 
ous type is divided into: 1. The Archite; ene 
(Imperative); 2. The Scientist (Delibera-f§ 
tive); 3. The Explorer (Adaptive rpm. 
Creators are either 1. Promoters (Imperi- Bghcen 
tive), 2. Leaders (Deliberative) or 3. Tea Mostly 
s (Adaptive). acer, 
peuroses 
For each of the above twelve categ ccoss 


there is a further classification into su! 
dinate occupations and executive occup. 
tions, based on the “‘scope of your mind 
w hich is apparently synonymous wit 
cabulary as measured by three little w 
game tests. For’ . it is a well-establ: 
fact that your word power shows whe 
you should be in a minor position or in : 
directing capacity’ (p. 107). Throvg! 
all categories there is a special designati 

the letter Ci) for occupations requiring 
agination or emotional’’ qualities; and th: 
author obligingly supplies a free-associat: 


iden Zo 


ir pow 


ur first 


test to measure these for you. In fact, the}@ethod b 
second chapter consists of a whole series ld... 
pleasant sself-scoring ‘‘searching tests [@tic. TI 
whereby the reader can quickly discover I t allow 

yur neur 


proper category, so that he can — three 


the next four chapters and proceed directl; |B" 
-_ the chapter and section appropriate { the ligt 

im. line: 

The actual listings under each category | your 
a bit confusing to an undiscerning cy¢ | desires yo 
Thus, under Analyst (Sense Perception typ ir: keys t 
Deliberative will), we find Farmer, 
trist, Radio Announcer, Aviation Mechar 
Aviation Manufacturer, Bank Clerk, Burche: akes up 
Log Driver, and House Painter (am dhe fh 
others). 

Under Financier (Constructive type, Qorealisti 


Thus 
what 
tic and cl 
your ch 
Brees of 
@d to ad 
you— 
Ban is he 
f@acures h 
Gacure, is 
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erative will) we find: Chemist, Musi- 

Social Worker, Teacher (academic 

Blacksmith, Caretaker, Florist, 

lasterer, Trucker, and, again, Aviation 

The f echanic, Aviation Manufacturer, Bank 
WO arefelerk and House Painter. 

Under Engineer (Constructive type, Im- 

1) T rative will), we find: Banker, Market 

ve Wil) Hanalyst, Clerk, Detective, Farm Worker, 

one h notographer, Roundhouse Hand, Psychia- 


basi frist (again); and our old friends, Aviation 
ve typefechanic and Aviation Manufacturer. 


sense-f) Under Scientist (Curiosity type, Delibera- 


Ics hve will), we have: Cartoonist, Concert 

he Ap. anager, Hotel Hostess, Poultry Farmer, 

Employee. 

© 'yYeE) Under Teacher (Creative type, Adaptive 
Engr will), we have: Army Officer, Chiropractor, 

clibers- Explorer, Rancher, Civil Service Employee, 

¢ Cun- spector, Pilot. 

om ““"T) The second half of the book leaves these 


“, pexacting, coldly scientific and factually en- 
/"“ijehtening considerations behind and deals 
Tear Mostly with the realm of motivation, char- 
= = the unconscious, fears, aggressions 

fcuroses, and their effect on our vocational 
access or maladjustment. 


“You have a first and second nature. The first 
the beginnings of the abili- 
nd characteristics you will show in later life. This 
B your character. All the varied 
es of your environment compel you to listen to them 
adapt to them. They mold your second nature 
what is termed your personality.... The happy 
een able to make his first and second 
Your character, your first 

ture, is the most important asset you possess. It is the 
iden gold buried deep inaliie you. It is your dynamic, 
nergy you possess. : 
your second nature is the 


Thus 


vhat you were born with 


It never changes... . 


is he who has 
tures harmonious. 


jour power, the atomic 


is 
Is 
f 
1s you 
a 
a 
Tour first nature is the power; 


C, Tit h@ethod by which you put this power to work in the 
‘1€S rid It is this second nature that becomes neu- 
tests [@ptic. The first is there, unchanged, but imprisoned and 


er I 
Pour neurotic self 
iscovered your real potential. 
r basic drive from these tests, 


t allowed to develop. ... Turn your attention from 
-widen your attention until you have 
When you have found 
think about yourself 


the light of that discovery. This is the real you—along 

ese lines you will find yourself and your work. Think 

ry 40 |@ver your life, with special attention to your dreams, the 

cy esires you were afraid to admit to yourself. Those are 
) keys to your abilities. . . . 

chi . I am about to describe the central process of your 

an ife.... The sum total of your images, true or false, 

he akes up your view of your existence. If the true pre- 

7 mminate, you have a healthy picture of yourseif and life 

the false predominate you have an unhealthy or false 

De icture.... Neurosis is simply a great preponderance of 


nrealistic images, producing the false piccure of the self 


and life which forces us to negative behav 
yon power comes from the unconscious. TI 
part of your mind is merely the derecting agent ¢ 
he conscious part of your mind is the d 
you can use it positively to direct the emoti 
within you Here is the method Ever 
woman who has achieved success anyw 
either by chance or by design. . . Study your fa 
Without exception you will find thar a f 

realistic mental image is the cause. . Ha 
the cause of your trouble you now get to work 
Positive image to put in its place.... 7 
tically no limit to the possibilities of what y 
with your abilities, if you practice po 
imagery. . . It has been found that the be 
replace a bad picture with a good one is as f 
Before going to sleep at night give yourself ten minut f 
earnest contemplation of your problem Think 
what caused it originally, and what positive act y 
would like to take to overcome it. Sce yourself neg 
as you would like to act. Rehearse yourself is 
part, and believe that you can have the new attirude—t 
new mental image. . . ."’ (passim, pp. 110-165). 

This goes on and on. But enough is 


In brief, don’t waste your time 
Admini sfrarion. 


enough. 
Danie. H. Harris, 
Regional Office, U. 


Vocational Adviser. 


Veterans 


HOW TO GET THE JOB YOU FIT. By 


Ernst F. Curtz. New York, Franklin Wa 
Inc., 1946. Pp. 64. $1.00, Paper. 

This is another of the numerous self 
dance manuals now being offered in inct ne 


numbers. The author refers to himself 
vocational psychologist, and makes it 
in a number of places that he accepts 
clients for vocational counseling; and there 
is an introduction by one “‘A. K. Aster 
Ph.D.,’’ but neither Mr. Curtz nor Dr. Aster 
is listed as a member in the American Psycho- 
] gical Association directory the 
membership files of the Nati mal Vocational 
Guidance Association. 


nor 1n 


Of the 64 pages, seven are taken up by 
title page, table of contents, introduction, 
acknowledgment, and white space. Another 
27 pages are devoted to the administration, 
scoring and interpretation of the personality 
and aptitude ‘‘tests’’ furnished by the author 
in easy doses; and 7 more to the Master Job 
Chart—"'150 kinds of jobs with their pet 
sonality, aptitude, and ability qualifications” 

-so that the reader can check his qualitica 
tions against the job requirements after 
getting his scores on the tests. 


This leaves only 21 pages of actual text, 
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spread over 12 chapters as follows: (1) 
Are You a Misfit? (2) Taking Inventory of 
Yourself. (3) Drive. 7 Aptituc les. (5) 
Schooling the Aptitudes. Charting Your 
Job. What Big City 
vs. Small Town. (9) Big Firm vs. Small 
Firm. (10) Going After Your Job. (1) 
Your Interview. (12) What Do You Want 
Out of Life? 

The treatment is necessarily sketchy, and 
usually confusing. The Personality Mirror 
in Chapter II measures introversion-extra- 
version in 30 questions, and at the same time 
gives scores for he alth, appearance, attitude 

sic), character (sic), and interests (sic); each 
score being based on 5 of the 30 questions. 
The entire rationale of this was not quite 
clear to this reviewer. 

There is a list of 22 standard tests and their 
publishers or manufacturers, for those who 
might want to test themselves further, the 
inference being that these tests are available 
for self-use by anybody who writes in for 
them. There is also a list of 46 ‘‘testing 
bureaus or institutions, whom you may con- 
sult,’ which is a baffling mixture of reputable 
and questionable individuals and agencies. 

The ‘‘aptitudes’’ measured number 15, 
divided into 5 groups: I. Clerical. II. 
Advertising and Sales Promotion. Ill. 
Accounting, Bookkeeping, Finance. IV. 
Purchasing, Quality Control, Inspection. V. 
Engineering, Architecture, Design, Technics. 
The tests consist of conventional paper-and- 
pencil materials, but are rather abbreviated. 
Thus, Group I consists of one minute of direc- 
tion-following, three minutes of checking, 
and an auditory digit-span test which is not 
timed but certainly cannot take more than 
five minutes. The most time-consuming 
group of tests is Group III, which takes all of 
30 minutes. Group II hasa test for ‘Esthetic 
Intuition’’ consisting of just 7 brief items. 
In Group IV the test for “‘Resourcefulness”’ 
consist of two mazes, nothing else. No in- 
formation is given as to the standardization, 
validity, reliability, or norm groups upon 
which any of the “‘tests’’ are Soest It is 
putting it rather mildly to say that the value 
of self-guidance based on these instruments is 
open to question. 

This opus has a few minor redeeming fea- 
tures, to wit: There is some realistic dis- 
cussion of various aspects of choosing a voca- 
tion and seeking a job; some industrial out- 
look information is presented; the reader is 
reminded a number of times that in many 


(When replying to advertiseme 


cases self-guidance is not sufficient and »; 
fessional help is necessary; and the aut 
avoids the inspirational, high- “pressure ani 
proach and mystical overtones of some \ 
umes of this sort. 

In short, I have seen worse books than ; 
one. But that is emphatically no rec at 
mendation.—Daniet H. Harris, Vocar; 
Adviser, New York Regional Office, U. S. Veter 


Administration. 
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SO YOU WERE ELECTED! By Virgir 
Bailard and Harry C. McKown. New Y 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. Pp. 2 
$1.80. 
A great deal of the material that has beg ) 
written about activities consists in ‘‘ey ' 

wash.’" Much that has been written 
leadership has been nice, and very ph | 
sophical, but often has not been very inte: | 

esting to the average high school pur 
Much of it also has been quite preac | ) 


Here is a book that is down to earth. Irg 
practical and challenging. It is written 
the high school pupil in his own language 
The book is divided into two sectio: 
Part I, entitled, ‘‘Lead On,”’ is a discussix 


INCREASE | 


VOCATIONAL INTERESTS 
OF YOUR STUDENTS 


YOUR LIFE WORK FILMS = | 


SHOW WHAT:— 
Workers do 
Training necessary 
Working conditions 
Where training is secured 
Advancement opportunities 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
International Distributors 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


2708 Beaver Ave. 7514 N. Ashland Ave. 
Des Moines, lowa Chicago, Illinois 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


CE 


...Unique in the Field Because... | 


@ Written by recognized SPECIALISTS—authorities qualified to guide and advise 


@ Designed to be SPECIFIC vocational reading materials—each manual completely devoted 
to a vocation | 


@ Written in CLEAR, READABLE LANGUAGE—primarily for student use, but helpful 
to all interested in vocational facts. 


@ Discuss ALL ASPECTS OF FIELDS—including advantages and disadvantages. 
@ Contain LISTS OF APPROVED SCHOOLS. 


@ Supplemented by BIBLIOGRAPHIES, TRADE PUBLICATIONS, JOB SOURCES, 
INFORMATION SOURCES, and GLOSSARIES. 


@ Fully INDEXED. 
@ Analyze NEW FIELDS never before comprehensively discussed. 


Titles Now Auailalle 


OPPORTUNITIES IN ACTING 


by Frank Vreeland by Sam Shu 
OPPORTUNITIES IN PUBLIC RELATIONS crrcumnanme IN TRAVEL 
by Shepard Henkin by Don Short 
IN JOURNALISM OPPORTUNITIES IN MARKET RESEARCH 
ugarman by John H. Platten, Jr 
oproRTUNis IN RADIO OPPORTUNITIES IN EXPORT, 
by Jo Ranson & Richard Pack her 


OPPORTUNITIES IN FASHION 


by Hazel Carter Maxon by Alida Vreeland 
by William Thorpe by C. Owen Brantley 
OPPORTUNITIES = INTERIOR DECORATION 


by Suzanne Conn 


SEND FOR 5 DAY APPROVAL COPIES 
Each manual is priced at $1.00 


. Special discounts to schools and libraries 
Other new books are in preparation 
C. 
VOCATION AL GUIDANCE MAN UALS, 
45 WEST sath STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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the various positions of leadership, including 
officers and other official positions and activi- 
ties. The first chapter bas with the posi- 
tion of president. The discussion centers 
around the practical common-sense approach 
for the young executive. The essentials of 
leadership as discussed in this chapter are 
summarized by the authors: ‘They are sense 
of responsibility, diplomacy, a democratic 
spirit and friendliness, a sense of humor, en- 
thusiasm, intelligence, poise, a nice appear- 
ance, and health. If you don’t feel that you 
have all these qualities, don’t do a passive 
worrying act. Get busy and develop them."’ 

I feel that the authors did a splendid job in 
the chapter on the conducting of the meeting. 
Parliamentary procedure is presented in a 
very interesting and unsophisticated way. A 
presentation of an actual complicated discus- 
sion is given, together with charts summar- 
izing the essential features of the secondary 
motions. 

Each of the offices is discussed quite inter- 
estingly, pointing out the duties of the lead- 
ers and their duties in carrying out the activi- 


chapters will give the youth a great deal 
inspiration and practical guidance in d 
his job as a leader. 

The second part of the book deals wi: 
many suggested activities. 
presented are not stereotyped but are pp 
sented in the same free, suggestive, and j; 
spiring manner as the section on leadership 
The suggestions and “‘pit falls’’ are not gir 
in a dogmatic and Don't’’ way. 
are set up in real situations that are read 


recognized by the high school pupil. 


This book should be in the hands of ever 
student leader. It is very definitely writ 
on the level of the high school stud 
Those who read portions of it will want: 
read the entire book. Even though it is { 
the use of the high school student, no harg 
will be done if the club sponsor or the act 
ties director reads it also. 
ested to note that many of his own ideas at 


The 


He will be = 


are presented at the stuck 
evel. 
Leader of Student Activities, Central Senior Hi 


Vermont C. Harrer, Counselor al 


ties of their high school. 


Any one of these School, South Bend, Indiana. 


Introducing 
SRA CLASSIFICATION FORMS 


The SRA Classification Forms were developed 

to provide an index of general learning ability. 
The SRA Verbal Classification Form is designed to measure the general 
intelligence of students being trained for office and professional positions— 
where ability to think involves the handling of language and numbers. 
The SRA Non- Verbal Classification Form measures the general intelligence of 
students being prepared for factory and service positions—where thinking 
deals with more concrete materials. 
The SRA Classification Forms are published in six-page booklets. Adminis- 
tration takes only fifteen minutes. Tests are scored by the automatic carbon 
method. Scores required for major occupations are included. 


Machine scored editions of both forms are also available. 


Prices: 
Test booklets, package of 95...... $1.90 
Specimen sets, each 50 


SCIENCE RESEARCH ASSOCIATES, 228 8S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
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NFORMATION 


Its Meaning and 
Application 


By CARROLL L. 
SHARTLE 


Ohio State University 


ADVERTISEMENT 307 


@ The whole story of collective bargaining is re 
vealed in this new book—what it is, how it 
works, and how to use it. Discussing each step 
in the collective bargaining program, it cover: 
all the important points which both labor and 
management must understand when they enter 
into negotiation, together with the considera- 
tions under each clause or provision of the 


agreement. 


College List, $3.75 


@ Here is a unique work devoted exclusively to 
occupational information, and containing cur 
rent, authoritative material on such timely sub 
jects as: job analysis, handicapped workers 
military to civilian occupations, and patterns of 
occupations. The result of ten years’ experience 
in an extensive occupational survey, this up-to 
the-minute volume now provides a wealth of 


useful data for personnel counseling in today's 


occupational adjustment program. 


College List, $3.50 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


- PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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— Basketball . . . Volleyball} 
Publications Received Ar 
Soccer . . . . . Softbal 
Suerken, Ernest Henry. Find Your Voca- s Psychol 
tion. New York, Hobson Book Press, 1946. Tennis . . . Track and Pield J Misses 
Pp. 136. Paper. — 
Revised edition of the book published in 1941. Charts |, Faep 
and tables to help a person choose a vocation. The ra ° Ss I]. State De 
author advises, p. 14, ‘Do not permit yourself to become 21 ») competitive skills 
discouraged, confused or critical (all in advance of read- ° : 4 
ing) regarding the mass of numerals, symbols, and pre- games, with scoring, for ane 
fixes. Follow calmly the simple and orderly instruc- . . a, saTRUDI 
tions.... The manual is sufficiently elementary for the teaching the individual ict 
average student to comprehend and operate; but for ac- ° ! . 
curacy it should be supplemented by intelligent and ma- skills of these sports: Ciorn S. : 
ture judgment.’’ The blurb on the jacket says the book M. R. Tr 
lists ‘‘qualifications necessary for success and happiness in Mancusr 
160 vocations, trades, and professions.”’ 
Foreign Trade. Prepared by Western - E A 2 at I N Arkansa: 
Personnel Institute, 30 Raymond Street, 
Pasadena, California, 1946. Pp. 40. Pe 
Californi 
Foreign Service. Prepared by Western Per- AT H | E T I ( Norther 
sonnel Institute, 30 Raymond Street, Pasa- 
dena, California, 1946. Pp. 43. Souther 
Present opportunities, qualifications demanded, and K I S 


annotated bibliography. These now expand the oc- 
cupational briefs published by Western Personnel Insti- 
tute to 16; its Occupational Leaflets number 18. 


Cornier, Felix P. El Mecanico de Automivil. 
Roosevelt Vocational School, Ponce, P. R., 
1946. Pp. 6. 


Gives briefly work description, working conditions, 
wages, Opportunity, training required, and other data. 


Richert, G. Henry, and Humphrey, Clyde 
W. Retailing as a Career. 


New York, Gregg 
Publishing Co., 1946. Pp.24. $.20. Paper. 
Illustrated. 


Includes brief descriptions of 22 jobs in retailing, as well 
as nature of the cant 9 opportunities in the field. Not 
specific about hours and wages. Bibliography. Written 
by staff members of the Business Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education. 


Blanche Paulson. Wellsprings of Action. 
Chicago, Illinois. Board of Education, Bu- 
reau of Child Study. Self-Appraisal and 
Careers Pamphlet Series, 1946. Pp. 60. 
$.25. (Limited quantity.) 

The third in a series of study guides for use of — in 
self-appraisal and Careers classes in —— high schools. 
The pamphlet deals with motives and drives, purposes 
and goals. 

General truths are set forth in terms of concrete ex- 
amples. Each section suggests activities such as: ‘‘Re- 
port to the class on the purposes and goals of a famous 


person. = 


in Physical Education 


By HENRY C. CRAINE q 
G89 


Here’s a book for use with boys’ or girls’ classe 


in the gym or on the grounds. It offers a coor Nationa 
nated selection of 215 tested, competitive athlet 

skills games for improving pupils’ skills in 8 chit!) Blorida 


South 


sports. The book makes scoring games of the sk 
themselves. And there’s a chapter of graduate(] 
Georgia 
skills games on each sport. Adianta 
In the 7 chapters preceding the games section, tht Bawaii 
Honolu! 


organization and methods of teaching an athlet F 

skills program are developed in terms of accept Blinois 
Chi 

educational principles. And instead of calling fo! J Chicago 


more money for athletic equipment, this boot! Bndiana 


throughout is full of information on ways and mean Central 
of providing equipment at little cost . . . or no cot || 
whatever. Order a copy today for 10-day fre Norther 
examination. ‘Towa 19 
Net. prof. price $2.20—10-day approval 

ansas 1 

INOR PUBLISHING CO. 


207 Fourth Ave., New York 3 
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eachers, Albany, New York 


ate College, State College, Pa. 


DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES 


Pres., Doyle K. Burke, High School, Monticello 
Sec., George W. Patchell, High School, Wilson 


Pres., Octo I. Schmaelzle, Princ., George Washington H. S., San Francisco 12 
Sec., Myra Green, 1362-30 Avenue, San Francisco 22 

Pres., Mildred Foreman, Bureau of Occupations, Univ. of Calif., Los Angeles 
Sec., Harry Smallenburg, 808 N. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Pres., Russell Britton, 1776 Holly St., Denver 
See., Olive Smith, Community Chest Bldg., 314-14th St., Denver 9 


Pres., Robert Stoughton, 191 South Street, Bristol 
Se., Florence T. Royal, 15 Wilford Ave., Branford 


Pres., Max F. Baer, 1746 M Street, N. W., Washington 
See., Elizabeth Walton, Jefferson Jr. High School, Washington 


Pres., Muriel M. Alexander, 1607 S. Street, N. W., Washington 
Sec. Maria S. Ogle, 1748 T St., N. W., Washington 


Pres., Albert R. Klemer, 40 N. E. Third Ave., Miami 
Sec., A. M. Haft, 2733 N. W. Sixth St., Miami 35 


Pres., R.D. Pulliam, State Sup., O.1.G.S., State Office Bidg., Atlanta, Ga 
See., Aurelia Davis, Girls High School, Atlanta 


Pres., Herbert S. Bowers, DPI, Voc. Div., Young Bldg., Honolulu 
Sec., Frank 1. Ambier, Central YMCA, Hotel & Alakea Streets, Honolulu 


Pres., Paul M. Pair, Gregg College, 6 N. oe Ave., Chicago 
Sec., Julia G. Johnson, Federal Reserve Bank, Chicago 


Pres., Douglas Brown, Columbus 
Sec., Mrs. Margaret Rowe, Howe High School, Indianapolis 


Pres., 
See., Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way East, Mishawaka 


Pres., Mary McCluskey, Fort Dodge 
Sec., Ray Bryan, lowa State College, Ames 


Pres., Harley Stamm, Wellington 
See., S. M. Dell, McPherson College, McPherson 


Pres., James Cawood, Supt., Harlan Co. Schools, Harlan, Ky. 
See., H. L. Davis, Lafayette School, Lexington 


bal! 

ftbal] 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 1923 


Maine 1942 


Maryland 1926 


Baltimore 1940 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 1920 


Merrimack Valley 1941 
Western 1946 
Worcester 


Michigan 
Detroit 1929 


Lansing 1941 


Minnesota 
Minneapolis 1920 


Missouri 
Kansas City 1946 
St. Louis 1925 


Montana 1938 


Nebraska 
Omaha 1941 


New Jersey 1929 

New York 
Binghamton 1938 
Capital District 1930 
Central 1928 
Long Island 1943 
Mid-Hudson 1940 
Mohawk Valley 1941 
New York City 1920 
Otsego-Delaware 
Rochester 1923 


Teachers College 1925 


Pres., E. E. Puls, Div. Applied Science, Southeastern La. Coll., Hammond Westches 
Sec., Dorothy A. Hay, 703 Carondelet St., New Orleans 
Western | 
Pres., George W. Brewer, High School, Milo 
See., Dorothy Babcock, Garland Street Jr. H. S., Bangor rth Ca 
Pres., Dorothy Eichhorn, Dept. Educ., 3 East 25 St., Baltimore 18 io 
Sec., Kathleen Powers, Southern H. S., Warren Ave. & William St., Balrimore 3¢ Central 1 
Pres., William E. Jones, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 
Sec., Marione Croxton, Booker T. Washington Jr. H. S., Baltimore 17 Cincinna' 
Pres., Daniel A. Manley, 8 Pearl St., Medford 55 Miami V 
Sec., Doris Sutherland, Simmons College, Boston 
Pres., Francis P. McHugh, Lowell High School, Lowell Northeas 
Sec., Helen Mulcahy, High School, Lowell 
Pres., Seth Arsenian, Springfield College, Springfield Northwe 
Sec., Paul Dion, Senior High School, West Springfield 
Pres., Richard D. Lambert, 7 Balder Rd., Worcester Oregon 1 
Sec., Mary E. V. Shea, 5 Almont Avenue, Worcester 
nnsylva 
Pres., Elizabeth King, 17628 Colgate Ave., Dearborn Central 1 
See., Helen Delbridge, 659 Webb Ave., Detroit 2 
Pres. Erie 1940 
Sec., Harold B. Pepinsky, Michigan State College, East Lansing 
Keystone 
Pres., Margaret Andrews, 305 Court House, Minneapolis 2 
Sec., Vance Jewson, 3808 Fortieth Ave. S., Minneapolis Phila. Vi 
Pres., Frank J. McClure, Veterans Imform. Center, 917 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City’ "Western | 
Sec., Leta Richmond, 2800 Joyce Road, Kansas City, Kansas 
Pres., Lucille Murch, 7037 Maryland Ave., St. Louis , 
Sec., Leo Stephens, Urban League, 3017 Delmar Ave., St. Louis 3 - Ri 
Pres., 1. W. Stam, Northern Montana College, Havre Rhode Is! 
Sec., Leo Smith, Registrar, University of Montana, Missoula os 
Tennessee 
Pres., Bernard R. Gyger, 3902 Davenport Street, Omaha East Tent 
Sec., Margaret I. Carter, Y.W.C.A., 506 S. 17th St., Omaha 
; Middle T 
Pres., Charles W. Hamilton, Div. Educa. For Vet., State Dept. of Educ., Trenton 
Sec., William H. Atkins, 227 Edgewood Road, Linden Texas 
Houston 
Pres., George Tate, 40 Lincoln Ave., Binghamton 
See., Mrs. Louise Walker, 471 Vestal Rd., Binghamton Kouth Te 
Pres., Harold Golding, Hudson High School, Hudson 
Sec.,*Anne Fitzpatrick, High School, Hudson Utah 193° 
Pres., John J. Condon, Nottingham H.S., Syracuse 
See., Dolores Ryan, Charles Andrews School, Syracuse Vermont 
Pres., Evelyn Brand, High School, Valley Stream 
Sec., Howard L. Davis, 99 Livingston St., Brooklyn ae 
Pres., Boyd R. Swem, Middletown Virginia 1 
Sec., Frances Dubois, Ellenville 
Pres., Harold Taylor, Cent. School, Richfield Springs Ri 
See., Eileen Heinig, Cent. School, West Winfield ichmon 
Pres., Evelyn Murray, 78 eee oe St. Washingt 
Se., Alice Gustav, Dept. of Psychology, Washington Sq. College, N. Y. Universit ISeattle 16 


Pres., Gilbert Banker, Prin., Central School, Hancock } i 
See., Herbert Chamberlain, State Veterans Counselor, Delhi : 
Pres., Leo F. Smith, 76 Maplehurst Rd., Rochester 
Sec., Clara A. Stimson, 260 Crittendon Bay, Rochester 

Pres., Davis G. Johnson, Apt. 74, 430 West 118 St., N.Y.C. 

See., Flora Daly, 500 Riverside Drive, N.Y.C. 27 


ore 30 


sas City 


on 


versit! 


Westchester 1939 


Western 1939 
rth Carolina 1927 


io 
Central 1938 


Cincinnati 1920 
Miami Valley 1946 
Northeastern 1924 
Northwestern 1938 
Oregon 1942 


nnsylvania 
Central 1939 


Erie 1940 


Keystone 1943 
Phila. Vicinity 1920 


Western 1923 


Puerto Rico 1940 


Rhode Island 1928 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee 1940 


Middle Tennessee 1940 


Texas 
Houston 1946 


South Texas 1937 
Utah 1937 


Vermont 1938 


Virginia 1931 


Richmond 1943 


Washington 
Seattle 1928 


Pres., Maurice Childs, Davis High School, Mr. Vernon 

Se., Dorothy Ann Walker, N. Y. State Emp. Serv., New Rochelle 
Pres., Charles G. Buesch, — School, Blasdel! 

Sec., Mazie Wagner, Hayes Hall, University of Buffalo, Buffalo 
Pres., J. Minor Gwynn, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hil! 
Sec., Roy N. Anderson, N. C. State College, Raleigh 


Pres., C. L. Shartle, Department of Psychology, Ohio State University, Columbus | 
Sec., Catherine M. Boorn, 2089 Peasley St., Columbus 1 

Pres., Meta Howard, 1330 Meier Ave., Cincinnati 

Sec., Evelyn Lempereur, Room 405, 431 Main St., Cincinnati 2 

Pres., Jerome H. Gilson, 336 Rich Ave., Dayton 6 

Sec., Phyllis Hamilton, 141 W. 3rd St., Dayton 2 

Pres., Edna Morgan, Paul Revere School, Cleveland 

See., Mary E. Korn, West Tech. H. S., 2201 W. 93 St., Cleveland 

Pres., Brent Baxter, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co., Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 6 

Sec., Florence H. Wells, 3539 Rushland Street, Toledo 6 

Pres., W. H. Kurtz, Director of Guidance, Public Schools, Albany 

Sec., Glen L. Weaver, State Supervisor, O.1.G.S., State Board of Education, Salem 


Pres., Frank G. Davis, Bucknell Univ., Lewisburg 
See., Zura Raup, 128 Hepburn St., Milton 

Pres., Terence Reagen, 16 E. 10th Street, Erie 

Sec., Mary Walker, 640 W. 9th St., Eric 

Pres., John O. Hershey, Industrial School, Hershey 
See., Elizabeth Englar, 729 W. Princess St., York 


Pres., Walter Benton Jones, Eisenlohr Hall Annex, 3810 Walnut Sc., Univ. of Pennsylvania 


See., Richard M. Jones, Veterans Admin., 1355 Second St. 
Pres., Mary O'L. Elliott, Irwin Ave. Girls Vocational H. S_ Pittsburgh 
Sec., Lee E. Corter, High School, Springdale 


Pres., Carmen Gomez Tejera, Box 65, Rio Piedras 
See., Manuela Caloca, Central High School, San Juan 


Pres., Mary V. Bennett, 29 Huxley Ave., Providence 8 
Sec., Mary Le B. B. Sanford, 20 Summer St., Providence 


Pres., Mary K. Scarbrough, S. Knoxville Jr. High School, Knoxville 

See., R. F. Thomason, University of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Pres., J. E. Binns, Jr., Hume-Fogg Technical School, 700 Broadway, Nashville 
Sec., Ava Sellers, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 


Pres., Harold Miller, Vocational Guid. Bureau, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett St., H 
See., Charlotte Levy, B'nai B'rith, 1100 Blodgett St., Houston 

Pres., Clifford Trontz, San Antonio Vocational & Technical School, 637 Main St 
Sec., Ruth H. Mueller, 239 E. Lullwood, San Antonio 

Pres., James E. Carr, 2568 So. 18th Street, Salt Lake City 

St... 


Pres., John Freitas, White River Junction 
Sec., Elizabeth Hunt, High School, Montpelier 


Pres., John F. Showalter, Richmond City Schools, Richmond 
See., Gertrude D. Lewis, High School, Culpeper 

Pres., Lester V. Hill, 2114 Miller Ave., Richmond 

Sec., Mrs. J. B. Turner, 715 N. Fourth St., Richmond 


Pres., Verne Thompson, U.S.E.S., Seattle 
See., 
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West Virginia 
Mountain State 1941 Pres., H. W. Calendine, 1220—21st St., Parkersbur 
See., Mildred H. Hiehle, Central High School, Parkersburg 


Wisconsin 1926 Pres., Josephine Hintgen, Board of Public Education, La Crosse 
Sec., Evangeline Malchow, Cent. H. S., LaCrosse 
Milwaukee 1929 Pres., Fred Ziegenhagen, Boys Technical High School, 319 W. Virginia Street, Milwauk 


Sec., Estelle Stone, 1321 W. Lapham St., Milwaukee 4 
Dominion of Canada 


Maritime 1947 Pres., M. V. Marshall, Acadia Univ., Wolfville, N. S. 
Sec., Ellen Piers, 92 Birmingham St., Halitax, N. S. 
Ontario 1938 Pres., F. F. Hicks, Career Planning, 224 Lister Bldg., Hamilton, Ontario 


Sec., P. R. Douglas, Malvern Collegiate Inst., Toronto 


N.V.G.A. DIVISION AND COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN—1946-1947 


Divisions Commercial Exhibits: H. A. Edgerton, Dept 
Psyche ry, Ohio S iversi 
Individual Appraisal, Counseling, and Instruction: GARRETT ychology, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Box 521, New City, N. Y.; Gertrupe Regtonal Conferences: Crarence W. Faitor, Chief, 


Forrester, Arts H. S., Newark Public Schools, Rehab. and Education Div., Veterans Administrati 
N. J. Division Chairman: Gwenvo.en Denver, Colo. 
Veterans Administration, 17th & H St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C Cooperation in Branch Programs: Rosert H. Suave 
Placement and Follow-up: Epita Durr Gwinn, Board of University of Indiana, Bloomington 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa. Membershiy Committee 
Professional Training Branch: Bory R. Swem, Dir. of Guidance, Pub 
Preparation: Lzona C. Bucuwatp, Public Schools, Schools, Middletown, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 

. of Psychol hi 

Lewisburg, Pa. . 

Publications Committee: Axtuur Jones, Schoo! of Educ 


Administration and Supervision’ Haroip H. Bixier, Dir. 
. tion, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 


Guid., Public Schools, Atlanta, Ga. 
Occupational Research: Lester J. Bd. of Educa- Teachers College, C 

tion, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. umbia Univ., New fork Uity 
Standing Committees Special Committees 
Executive: C. Guesert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of Ethical Practices: Avusxt Harris, School of Educatio 

Minnesota, Minneapolis College of the City of New York 


Finance: Raven B. Kenney, State T. C., Albany, N. Y. Legislation: Heven E. Samuat, Gordon Jr. H. S., Was 

; ington, D. C. 

Nominations and Elections: Luster J. Scuroers, Board of 

Education, 228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. Rehabilitation: M. R. Trasus, Pennsylvania State G 

lege, State College, Pa. 

Council of Guidance and Personnel Association: M.R. Trasvus, 

School of Education, State College, Pa.; Gartrups /nternational Relations: Marcaret E. Bennett, Direct 
Forrusrar, Arts H. S., Newark Public Schools, N. J.; of Guidance, Public Schools, Pasadena, Calif. 

C. Giusert Wrenn, School of Educ., Univ. of 

Minnesota, Mioneapolis; Marcuertrs W. Zapo- 

Leon, 4729 MacArthur Blvd., N.W., Washington, 


OCCUPATIONS 


Public Relations TEXT—NOTEBOOKS 


Publicity: Max F. Bagr, B'nai B'rith Vocational Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1746 M Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


By 
R. Floyd Cromwell and M. D. Parmenter 


Radio: Mitprep S. Percy, Director of Guidance, Public YOU AND YOUR FUTURE 
Schools, Washington, D.C. EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS 
Program Committee: Wannen K. Layton, Board of Educa- SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK 

tion, Detroit, Mich. 
These three units may be used effectively for 


group work in guidance in secondary schools 
SINGLE COPY—S.45 10 OR MORE—-$.36 each 
Local Arrangements: Axtuur M. Wetincron, 599 ECOLOGICAL CORPORATION, N 
Vet. Adm., 52 S. Starling, Columbus, Ohio 


(When replying to advertisements please mention OCCUPATIONS) 


Convention Program: Many P. Corre, Board of Educ., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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